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News Notes 


Survey of Junior College Curriculum. 
The American Association of Junior 
Colleges has received a grant of $25,- 
000 from the General Education Board 
of New York City to finance a series 
of exploratory studies in the general 
field of terminal education in the jun- 
ior college. Approximately 500 ac- 
credited junior colleges are now found 
in the United States besides another 
hundred which are not yet thus rec- 
ognized. About two-thirds of the 
175,000 students enrolled in these in- 
stitutions do not continue their formal 


education after leaving the junior col- 
lege. The new study will be concerned 
particularly with courses and curricula 
of a semiprofessional and cultural 
character designed to give this increas- 
ing body of young people greater eco- 
nomic competence and civic responsi- 


bility. There is increasing evidence 
that existing four-year colleges and 
universities are not organized ade- 
quately to meet the needs of a large 
part of this significant group. It is 
anticipated that the exploratory study 
will reveal the need and the oppor- 
tunity for a series of additional studies 
and experimental investigations and 
demonstrations which may cover sev- 
eral years of continuous effort. Im- 
mediate responsibility for the study 
will be vested in an executive com- 
mittee consisting of Rosco C. Ingalls, 
Chairman; Doak S. Campbell, and 
Byron S. Hollinshead. The Director 
of the study will be Walter Crosby 
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Eells, Executive Secretary of the 
American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, Washington, D. C. 


7 


Current Affairs Test Reveals Gaps in 
Curriculum. Some data bearing on the 
understandings and attitudes of Cin- 
cinnati boys and girls with respect to 
current civic and social affairs are 
available from a current affairs test 
given to high school seniors recently. 
The test was given to provide infor- 
mation which would be helpful to cur- 
riculum committees, particularly those 
engaged in preparing curriculum ma- 
terials in the social studies field. Its 
results have been the basis of discus- 
sion at several meetings of teachers 
and principals called to discuss cur- 
riculum problems. The preparation 
and administration of the test was car- 
ried on as a joint project of the Cur- 
riculum Department and the Psycho- 
logical Laboratory of the Cincinnati 
Public Schools. 

Responses on the items dealing with 
conceptions of democracy show that 
a majority of high school seniors have 
a conception of democracy which is 
not limited to its narrow political as- 
pects. For example, about three- 
fourths consider widespread unemploy- 
ment to be a greater threat to the suc- 
cess of democracy than Communism; 
an even larger proportion hold that 
the provision of relief to unemployed 
persons is in keeping with democratic 
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ideals. A majority of the seniors be- 
lieve that social policy with respect to 
freedom of speech and the press should 
be restricted during times of great so- 
cial crises. However, over one-third 
would permit complete freedom irre- 
spective of times, circumstances, and 
possible results. 

The items dealing with social under- 
standings show that many seniors are 
well informed with respect to certain 
social issues, but are poorly informed 
with respect to others, particularly 
those dealing with the local commu- 
nity. For example, over ninety per 
cent knew that the Social Security Act 
does not include farm workers, but 
nearly thirty per cent did not know 
how the city manager is chosen in 
Cincinnati. Responses on other items 
also suggest that young people are ap- 
parently lacking in specific informa- 
tion regarding local civic affairs. 

Results for items dealing with listen- 
ing and reading habits show that sen- 
iors spend much time listening to the 
radio and attending the movies. The 
average student spends over two hours 
daily listening to the radio and at- 
tends the movies about once a week. 
Over two-thirds devote more than two 
hours a week to reading the news- 
paper. 

Responses on some of the questions 
suggest that many seniors are inade- 
quately informed regarding the use of 
reference materials, For example, con- 
siderable numbers were unable to dis- 
tinguish between the information to 
be found in Who’s Who and in ency- 
clopedias. Responses on other items 
showed a lack of information regard- 
ing contemporary literature. Many 
seniors were unable to identify, for ex- 
ample, Carl Sandburg, Pearl Buck, and 


Sinclair Lewis. 
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Several teachers and principals have 
pointed out that the responses on many 
items were not chiefly the result of 
classroom instruction, but were affect- 
ed by outside experiences, such as 
listening to radio speeches. 


tv 


Cooperative Study in General Educa- 
tion. The staff of consultants who 
will assist the colleges participating in 
the Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation include the following: Ralph 
W. Tyler, Head of the Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, is 
the Director; Ralph W. Ogan, who is 
associate director of the study, was 
for nine years dean of Muskingum 
College; George E. Barton, Jr., of the 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, is responsible for the work 
in the humanities with particular em- 
phasis upon philosophy and aesthetics; 
John L. Bergstresser, a consultant for 
the General Education Board, will 
work in the field of student personnel 
and counseling; Louis M. Heil of the 
Evaluation Staff of the Thirty Schools 
Experiment, is in charge of work in 
the sciences and studies of comprehen- 
sive examinations; Earl J. Johnson, of 
the University of Chicago, is in charge 
of work in the social sciences. In ad- 
dition to the foregoing who compose 
the full-time major staff, the follow- 
ing persons will give part of their 
time to this work: Kenneth L. Heaton, 
director of the Cooperative Bureau for 
Educational Research, Michigan, will 
be available for some assistance on gen- 
eral curriculum problems; Harold B. 
Dunkel, examiner in the humanities at 
the University of Chicago, will assist 
in the study of problems in English 
and the foreign languages; Walker H. 
Hill, General Education Board fellow, 
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will make a study of the ways in which 
college students think and also the 
ways in which they develop their own 
philosophy of life. The staff also in- 
cludes the following research assist- 
ants: Benjamin S. Bloom, Alice L. 
Crist, and Lily Detchen. The colleges 
included in this project are: Allegheny 
College, Meadville, Pennsylvania; An- 
tioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio; 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana; Bethany College, Bethany, 
West Virginia; University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado; Hendrix College, 
Conway, Arkansas; Hiram College, 
Hiram, Ohio; Hope College, Holland, 
Michigan; Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa; Little Rock Junior College, Lit- 
tle Rock, Arkansas; University of 
Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky; Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing, Mich- 
igan; Mills College, Mills College, Cali- 
fornia; Northwest State Teachers Col- 
lege, Maryville, Missouri; Muskingum 
College, New Concord, Ohio; Olivet 
College, Olivet, Michigan; Park Col- 
lege, Parkville, Missouri; Pasadena Jun- 
ior College, Pasadena, California; Col- 
lege of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota; Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri; Talladega College, Talladega, 
Alabama; and College of Wooster, 
Wooster, Ohio. 
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Division of Cultural Relations Serves 
the Public Schools. Speaking before 
more than 600 prominent educators 
gathered in Washington to attend a 
Conference on Inter-American Rela- 
tions in the Field of Education, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull recently 
declared: “The relations among na- 
tions must not rest merely on contacts 
between diplomat and diplomat, polit- 
ical leader and political leader, or even 
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between businessman and _business- 
man. They must rest also on contacts 
between teacher and teacher; between 
student and student; upon the conflu- 
ence of streams of thought as well as 
upon more formalized governmental 
action and constructive business activ- 
ity.” In order to make it possible for 
the government to cooperate in the 
achievement of those purposes the 
Division of Cultural Relations was 
established in the Department of State 
on July 27, 1938. Although the work 
of the Division embraces all nations 
with which the United States main- 
tains relations, its principal activities 
during the present time are concerned 
with the other American republics. 
The Division’s primary function is 
to serve as a coordinating agency and 
a clearinghouse for public and private 
institutions, organizations, and asso- 
ciations concerned with international 
activities of a cultural nature. Indi- 
rectly it serves the public schools of 
the United States in many ways. 
The Division acts as a channel through 
which flows information concerning 
the international activities and serv- 
ices of the United States Office of 
Education, the Pan-American Union, 
the National Education Association, 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion, and other educational institu- 
tions and organizations. From the 
Department’s diplomatic missions and 
consular offices in each of the other 
American republics comes similar in- 
formation regarding educational de- 
velopments and experiments conducted 
in those countries. Thousands of 
young men and women in the United 
States correspond with high school 
boys and girls in the other Americas. 
Many write the Department seeking 
information as to how correspondence 
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exchanges may be effected. Similar 
letters come from students of schools 
in the southern republics named after 
the United States or its prominent citi- 
zens. They wish to correspond with 
high school boys and girls in this 
country. In cooperation with the 
American National Red Cross, the 
Pan-American Good Neighbor Forum 
of Chicago, and the National Bureau 
of International Educational Corre- 
spondence, the Division undertakes to 
aid in establishing effective contacts 
among students of many countries. 
As a result of a series of conferences 
on inter-American cultural relations 
held in Washington this fall under the 
auspices of the Department of State 
a continuing committee composed of 
primary and secondary school admin- 
istrators and teachers has been estab- 
lished to initiate surveys of curriculum 
materials for Latin-American studies 
and other activities which have been 
carried out in the public schools of 
the United States. This committee 
will cooperate with the Department of 
State and its findings will be widely 
disseminated in the public schools. 


7 


A Workshop in Supervision. During 
both terms of the summer session at 
the University of Georgia opportunity 
will be provided individuals to work 
on various aspects of the supervision 
of instruction. Supervisory and in- 
structional problems which confront 
county superintendents, superintend- 
ents of independent systems, super- 
visors, principals, and teachers will be 
given special consideration. Special 
facilities will be made available for 
groups from local systems to work as 
units on their own problems. The 
workshop will be under the direction 
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of Dr. Floyd Jordan; however, the 
entire staff of the College of Education 
will be available as consultants. Ap- 
proximately seventy-five individuals 
can be accommodated each quarter. 
Upon request the Dean will send a 
representative from the College of 
Education to visit the school system 
wishing to attend the workshop so 
that suitable working conditions may 
be provided for the group in advance, 
Groups working in the workshop may 
also secure the advisory services of 
members of the College of Education 
staff next school year in initiating and 
carrying on the plans which are de- 
veloped in the workshop. 
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Committee Surveys Curriculum Lab- 
oratories and Workshops. The Com- 
mittee on Curriculum Laboratories 
and Workshops of the Society for Cur- 
riculum Study has completed a survey 
of curriculum laboratories and work- 
shops. The purpose of the study was 
to find better ways of organizing, 
developing, and utilizing these estab- 
lishments. A questionnaire which was 
sent to a selected group of people as- 
sociated with curriculum workshops 
and laboratories was designed to se- 
cure information about the establish- 
ment and operation of laboratories, 
personnel, budget, types of services, in- 
ventory of materials, strengths and 
weaknesses, and future program. The 
results of this survey were discussed 
at the annual meeting of the Society 
in St. Louis. The committee included 
the following members: Fred C. Ayer, 
University of Texas; Alvin C. Eurich, 
Stanford University; Wilhelmina Hill, 
University of Denver; Hugh B. Wood, 
University of Oregon; Edwin C. Mor- 
genroth, Junior High School, Pasadena, 
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California; and H. B. Bruner, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 


Chairman. 
P 


Pacific Northwest Resources Work- 
shop. During the summer of 1940, 
the Pacific Northwest Resources 
Workshop will be held in two centers: 
one at the University of Washington, 
the other at Reed College, Portland. 
This workshop will have a subject 
matter faculty of experts on natural 
resources of the region including soil, 
water, minerals, forestry, fisheries, 
power, and industry. Also there will 
be an educational faculty composed of 
curriculum experts. The entire work- 
shop program in both Seattle and Port- 
land will be under the general direc- 
tion of W. Virgil Smith, Assistant 
Superintendent of Seattle Public 
Schools; work at the University of 
Washington center will be in charge 
of codirector Dr. Edgar Draper. The 
Northwest Regional Council, recently 
established to assist in the study and 
dissemination of accurate information 
upon regional problems, is assisting in 
the over-all organization and promo- 
tion, Fnancial assistance to the pro- 
gram is being made available through 
the Commission on Resources and Ed- 
ucation. Special effort will be made 
to attract teachers who have some 
background and who have already 
gained some experience in the practical 
use of resources materials in the class- 


room. 
gv 


Field Courses in American Problems. 
There is a growing awareness that in 
the teaching of the social sciences the 
classroom and the book must be vivi- 
fied by observation and interpretation 
in the field. One of the agencies 
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which has lately turned its attention 
to the problem is The Open Road— 
a nonprofit membership organization 
which has as its object the promotion 
of international and interregional un- 
derstanding. For fifteen years The 
Open Road has been helping Amer- 
icans to travel abroad observantly. In 
that period it has operated approxi- 
mately four hundred field trips, inde- 
pendently and in conjunction with 
colleges and universities. During the 
past year, The Open Road has ini- 
tiated a program in the United States 
which aims to acquaint Americans 
with their own country—not its tour- 
ist sights, but the lives and problems 
of its people. Social science depart- 
ments in leading institutions are being 
offered expert and complete facilities 
in the conducting of field trips. 

The program for 1940 is principally 
a project in teacher education on the 
graduate level. Summer courses have 
been worked out with five institutions 
as follows: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University—A Sociological Field 
Course in Southern Conditions. This 
course was given with signal success 
in the summer of 1939. Graduate 
School of Education, Harvard Univer- 
sity—A Workshop in Social and Eco- 
nomic Factors Influencing Education 
in New England. School of Education, 
Northwestern University — Problems 
of American Youth as Exemplified in 
Certain Urban and Rural Communi- 
ties of the Middle West. Colorado 
State College of Education—Life Prob- 
lems on the Great Plains and in the 
Rocky Mountain Area. School of Ed- 
ucation, New York University—Field 
Seminar in the Sociology of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Region. 

Enrollment is limited in each case 
to between twelve and fifteen qualified 
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students. Fees are very moderate, be- 
ing based on actual costs in the field, 
with no charge for overhead. In- 
quiries regarding these courses may be 
addressed to the institutions or to The 
Open Road, 8 West Fortieth Street, 
New York City. 


q 


The Role of Science in General Educa- 
tion. The National Committee on 
Science Teaching, including fourteen 
leaders in science education, is making 
a study of the place of science in gen- 
eral education. The project is being 
sponsored by the Department of Sci- 
ence Instruction of the National Edu- 
cation Association, but eleven other 
science groups are cooperating in the 
work. A number of subcommittees 
are at work on various phases of the 
project. Nathan J. Neal of Rhodes 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, is the head of 
a group which is working on the basic 
point of view underlying science edu- 
cation. Ellsworth §. Obourn, John 
Burroughs School, Clayton, Missouri, 
has prepared a prospectus which at- 
tempts to classify the problems teach- 
ers have in handling science materials. 
The functional outcomes and social 
values of science are being studied by 
William C. Croxton of State Teachers 
College, St. Cloud, Minnesota, by 
means of questionnaires. Carleton E. 
Preston, University of North Caro- 
lina, is working on the evaluation of 
the results of science teaching. The 
administration of the science program 
is being studied by the subcommittee 
under the direction of Ira C. Davis, 
University High School, Madison, Wis- 
consin. The program of teacher train- 
ing is being developed by a group, the 
head of which is S. Ralph Powers of 
Teachers College. This committee in- 
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vites correspondence of interested per- 
sons. A meeting of the national com-- 


mittee was held in St. Louis at the 
Jefferson Hotel on February 22, 1940, 
Mildred Fahy of the Peirce School, 
Chicago, Illinois, is President of the 
Department of Science Instruction of 
the National Education Association, 
which is the sponsoring organization. 


q 


Curriculum Study Groups for Teach- 
ers. Elon College is cooperating with 
the public schools of Alamance County 
in conducting study groups for teach- 
ers. The study groups grew out of 
the program of in-service training and 
investigation of local resources for ed- 
ucation, which has been going on for 
several years. It became clear not 
only that teachers wished to develop 
the curriculum in relation to their 
immediate resources and problems, but 
also needed to have experiences in han- 
dling tools and materials and in build- 
ing classroom programs. Study groups 
were arranged for arts and crafts. So- 
cial studies, sciences, and drama are 
large school enterprises. About three- 
quarters of the teachers of the county 
voluntarily entered one group or more. 
The studies are not for credit, but 
are merely a phase of the program for 
improvement of instruction and cur- 
riculum in the county. So many 
teachers enrolled that one study which 
had been planned in child development 
and guidance had to be postponed until 
next year. 

The majority of the elementary 
teachers entered the arts crafts group. 
This represents, of course, a change in 
methods and materials for the elemen- 
tary grades—and the county is now 
furnishing the best materials available 
for the teachers who are willing to 
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find out how to use them. The drama 
or large school enterprise group is also 
a large group, including some princi- 
pals and English teachers, who are 
studying out the problems of engag- 
ing the whole school and all its tools 
or resources in some large programs 
which give the school and education 
meaning and unity. 

The social studies and sciences 
groups are continuations of groups 
which have been working in previous 
years. The groups have not only been 
collecting source materials, but have 
been working out programs in these 
fields in their schools and coming to- 
gether to share ideas on teaching meth- 
ods. In this way the study groups rep- 
resent an attempt to solve the imme- 
diate problems of education in each 
school of the county. When the teach- 
ers are ready to make advances then 
the curriculum and the methods of 
teaching will also advance. No amount 
of philosophy or formulation of ideas 
will produce the same result. Pro- 
fessor George Beecher of the Depart- 
ment of Education of Elon College 
heads up the program. 


7 


Teachers Are Kept Informed of Cur- 
rent Source Materials. Each week all 
Minneapolis senior high school teach- 
ers receive an annotated list of maps, 
graphs, and charts which appear in 
current numbers of magazines and 
newspapers. Each item is classified by 
a topic familiar to the teacher. A 
recent mimeographed bulletin of two 
pages also includes cartoons, drawings, 
diagrams, tables, outlines, and pictures. 
The local administrative officers report 
that this service has been a helpful 
guide to busy teachers and school li- 
brarians. 
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Notes from the State of Washington. 
Chelan County, under the presidency 
of John Rutherford, Principal of the 
Lincoln School, Wenatchee, is spon- 
soring a program of curriculum study. 

. The Central Washington Cur- 
riculum Committee recently held a 
luncheon meeting at Yakima during 
the Regional Institute which is held 
annually. The commercial 


teachers of King, Kitsap, Island, and 
Snohomish Counties met at the Meany 
Hotel in Seattle to discuss the prob- 


lems of commercial education. ‘ 
The Northwest Regional Curriculum 
Study Group is reorganizing under the 
guidance of Dr. Paul R. Grim of the 
Western Washington College of Edu- 
cation. The first meeting under his 
leadership was held January 13 at the 
Bellingham High School. 
t 
The Curriculum for the Non-College 
Student. A group of committees in 
the State of Pennsylvania have been 
studying the curriculum for the non- 
college student. The University of 
Pennsylvania, the University of Pitts- 
burgh, and Pennsylvania State College 
have set up a service center for the 
high schools in their sections of the 
state. The universities, the high school 
principals, and the State Department 
of Public Instruction are cooperating 
in setting up a workshop for 125 se- 
lected teachers and principals who will 
work intensively on the problem for 
six weeks next summer. Oscar Gran- 
ger, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, is 
chairman of the state committee. 
1 

Ernest Horn Honored. The elemen- 
tary school of Colorado State College 
of Education will hereafter be known 
as the Ernest Horn Elementary School, 
in honor of Dr. Ernest Horn of Iowa 
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State University, regarded as the fore- 
most specialist in elementary education 
and a member of the faculty at Gree- 
ley thirty years ago. The change in 
name will be adopted at once, and for- 
mal ceremonies will take place as a 
part of the college Golden Anniversary 
celebration this summer and at .a time 
when Dr. Horn can be present. 
Selection of the name was made by 
vote of members of the faculty who 
at one time or another spent most of 
their teaching time in the elementary 
school for a period of three years or 
more. Fourteen participated. The 
selection was influenced by a desire to 
name the school for a person nationally 
known for his work in elementary 
education and that he be now living. 
Dr. Horn taught in the elementary 
school at Colorado State College of 


Education in 1910 and 1911. He was 


listed as “Training Teacher, grammar 


grades, and Professor of General Meth- 
ods.” He supervised the teaching of 
history in the fifth and six grades, 
taught a methods class in the college, 
and had charge of physical education 
in high school and prayground work 
in the elementary school. 
7 

Brief Items. E. B. Robert, Professor 
of Education since 1935 and Curric- 
ulum Consultant for the State De- 
partment of Education, has been made 
Dean of the School of Education of 
Louisiana State University. He will 
succeed Dean Clarence A. Ives, who 
will retire on June 30, 1940. ...A 
special survey of teacher education 
at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, is being carried on by 
J. Harold Goldthorpe, C. S. Marsh, 
and Dr. McGrath, all of the staff of 
the American Council on Education. 
. « « Under the auspices of the 
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American Council on Education, the 
Louisiana State University, Baton 
Rouge, will be studied by a commission 
consisting of Chancellor Capen, Ray- 
mond A. Kent, Frank L. McVey, C. 
S. Marsh, and Shelton Phelps. Earl 
J. McGrath, specialist in higher edu- 
cation on the Council’s staff, is act- 
ing as executive secretary. . . . Be- 
ginning February 1, 1940, J. Wayne 
Wrightstone leaves his position as As- 
sociate Director of the Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, to become Assistant Director 
of the Bureau of Reference, Research 
and Statistics, of the New York City 
Public Schools. . . . The students 
of the Advanced School of Education 
of Teachers College publish a maga- 
zine every six weeks during the school 
year which includes articles on re- 
search, reviews of research, news of the 
activities of the Advanced School and 
summaries of dissertations. The edi- 
torial board is anxious to secure the 
subscriptions of alumni at one dollar 
per year. . H. L. Caswell of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, recently addressed the Cincinnati 
Council for Childhood Education and 
the Upper Grade Study Council on the 
topic, “Developing a Curriculum to 
Perpetuate and Improve Democracy.” 

Ernest -E. Brown has recently 
become the Director of Curriculum 
Research in the Oklahoma State De- 
partment of Education. . . . William 
H. Bristow, formerly Dean of Instruc- 
tion at State Teachers College, Ship- 
pensburg, Pennsylvania, became As- 
sistant Director of the Bureau of Ref- 
erence, Research, and Statistics of the 
New York City Public Schools on 
February 1, 1940, to have charge of 
the Curriculum Division of that Bu- 
reau. 
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RESEARCH IN CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT' 


By W. B. FEATHERSTONE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Waar 1s often described as “cur- 
riculum research” is nothing more 
than intelligent curriculum practice. 
Such a concept is about as precise and 
helpful as saying that research consists 
of formulating plans, putting them 
into effect and revising them as cir- 
cumstances indicate the need. Intel- 
ligent professional practice in curric- 
ulum development, or in any other 
field, depends upon and engages in re- 
search at many points, but research 
and the total process are not one and 
the same any more than determining 
the strength of materials and building 
a bridge are one and the same. 
Curriculum development has long 
since outgrown the idea that the cur- 
riculum is a collection of written 
courses of study in conventional sub- 
jects, broad fields or even in “core” 
activities, however scientifically pre- 
pared and tested. The writing of 
courses of study is but one part of 
the whole enterprise of curriculum 
development, and a process that rep- 
resents not the end, but rather only 
an intermediate and shifting point in 
the whole enterprise. Actually, the 
curriculum is what the teachers do 
with, to, or for pupils. Consequently 
curriculum development includes the 
teaching as well as the subject to be 
taught, the supervision of teaching as 
well as service in the provision of ma- 
terials of instruction. Inquiry con- 
cerning the problems and methods of 
research in curriculum development 
must, therefore, be widened, and car- 


._ Substantial portions of this paper yom 


in the Advanced School Digest for January, 
1940, and are used by permission of the editors. 


ried forward with a different orienta- 
tion than that suggested by most 
treatises on the subject. 

The Nature of Research in Curricu- 
lum Development. In general, any 
research that answers broadly impor- 
tant questions or solves broadly sig- 
nificant problems relating to ways and 
means of managing instruction is re- 
search in the field of curriculum de- 
velopment. An investigation of the 
relative merits of a unified and a com- 
partmentalized curriculum as situa- 
tions in which to develop purposeful 
experience is curriculum research; so 
is an investigation of the relative mer- 
its of adding columns of figures up 
and adding them down. A critical 
analysis and appraisal of social proc- 
esses as controlling concepts in cur- 
riculum designing; an investigation of 
the historical antecedents of the cur- 
rent emphasis on general education; a 
study of the effects of an organized 
program of curriculum development 
on the professional growth of teachers; 
a study of the relative difficulty of 
meaning of selected words for children 
of given ages; an inquiry into the gen- 
esis and development of children’s in- 
terest patterns under stated educational 
regimes; an investigation of the effect 
of stated instructional regimes on the 
stability of young people’s vocational 
choices; all these are research in the 
field of curriculum development. 
Whether a research study is to be 
regarded as pertaining to the curricu- 
lum or to some other field often de- 
pends more on the orientation or 
affiliation of the person making the 
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study than on the nature of the study 
itself. Many studies labeled research 
in educational psychology, history of 
education, teaching of social science 
(or any other subject), elementary or 
secondary education, supervision and 
the like might be just as accurately 
labeled studies in curriculum because 
they deal directly and closely with the 
managing of instruction — organiza- 
tion, processes, materials, or effects. 
Some students of education seem to 
think of the curriculum as meaning 
only the total curriculum and of cur- 
riculum research as dealing chiefly 
with questions of interrelationships 
among the parts. This is too narrow 
a conception. Curriculum does mean 
the total curriculum, to be sure, and 
interrelationships among parts (or 
possible parts) give rise to many im- 
portant and difficult problems. Cur- 


rently, the problem of developing a 


satisfactory design, or formulating a 
valid organizing principle to tie all 
the parts together into an organic 
whole, is one of the most difficult that 
confronts workers in the field of cur- 
riculum development. The fact that 
educational philosophers, historians, 
sociologists, and specialists in the teach- 
ing of one or another subject are 
studying this problem does not make 
it any less a problem in the field of 
curriculum development. Any person 
who studies such a problem intensively, 
brings to bear on it penetrating in- 
sight and broad scholarship, and tries 
to find a solution that is cogent, and 
universal in its significance, is doing 
curriculum research whether he thinks 
so or not. At the same time, a person 
who studies the problem of scope, se- 
quence, and methodology in one or an- 
other subject field is also doing cur- 
riculum research whether he thinks of 
himself as a curriculum worker or not. 
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Methods of Research in Curriculum 
Development. The methods of research 
to be employed in curriculum develop- 
ment, like those in every other field, 
depend upon the nature of the prob- 
lems being investigated and upon the 
kind of data with which the investi- 
gator must work. There are no unique 
or special methods of curriculum re- 
search, and it is not a necessary con- 
dition of research in curriculum de- 
velopment (or, for that matter, in any 
other field) that the data be treated 
statistically or the study reported in 
mathematical terms. Statistics is a 
mode of discourse, not a method of 
research. Many curriculum problems, 
to be investigated advantageously, re- 
quire a procedure or design for study 
that involves statistical analysis and 
relating of data, but the important 
consideration always is the conclusions 
and generalizations that miay be based 
thereon. Collecting facts and ana- 
lyzing and relating them in statistical 
language is not in itself research. “The 
ultimate goal of science is the formu- 
lation of valid generalizations in the 
form of verified suppositions, explana- 
tory principles or scientific laws.” 
Any procedure that permits this is 
research. If the “verified suppositions, 
explanatory principles or scientific 
laws” relate to the managing of in- 
struction, the research is in the field of 
curriculum development. 

Methods of research are about as 
numerous and varied as the persons 
who propose them, and it seems rea- 
sonable to expect that still other meth- 
ods will be proposed as intelligent in- 
quiry suggests leads that may be fol- 

2Quoted from Good, Carter V., Barr, A. S., 
and Scates, Douglas E. The Methodology of 


Educational Research. New York: D. Appleton- 
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lowed out more fully in subsequent 
inquiry. Suffice it here to consider 
briefly some of the methods that have 
been used extensively and found to be 
promising as modes of inquiry into 
curriculum problems. 

Controlled Experimentation. It is 
sometimes assumed that experimenta- 
tion, which seeks to ascertain the 
amount and nature of difference in- 
duced by arbitrary control of a single 
factor, under laboratory or field con- 
ditions, is tHe method of research. In 
view of the fact that experimentation 
has resulted in a considerable body of 
very equivocal findings about educa- 
tional matters, some have doubted 
whether the experimental method can 
be adapted usefully to educational re- 
search. Hazards in experimentation 
are legion and arise from many sources 
—from difficulty of controlling non- 
experimental factors; from difficul- 
ties of specifying, isolating, and con- 
trolling the experimental factor under 
artificial conditions; from difficulties 
of discovering whether a factor oper- 
ates alone or in conjunction with other 
factors, and how; from difficulty of 
ascertaining whether observed changes 
are due to an alleged factor or to any 
one of perhaps a dozen others. Veri- 
fication of findings is difficult because 
educational experiments can seldom be 
repeated under anything like similar 
conditions, largely because laws, cus- 
toms, and circumstances prevent the 
rigid controls that are necessary. Con- 
sequently, it seems to many that it is 
hardly probable that sufficent improve- 
ment of techniques can be brought 
about to permit thoroughly scientific 
study of the broader and more diffi- 
cult problems in the field of curricu- 
lum development. But even though 
these hazards and limitations be rec- 
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ognized, it is hardly necessary to aban- 
don experimentation completely. A 
more thorough study of what others 
have done and greater care to avoid 
or profit from the mistakes of others, 
greater care to probe more deeply 
where others have already scratched 
the surface rather than merely to 
scratch the same or another surface 
equally superficially would all help ir. 
testing the usefulness of experimenta- 
tion as a mode of inquiry. 

Experimentation carried on with 
smaller groups, more carefully selected, 
and with more careful planning, im- 
proved instruments of measurement 
and more elaborate techniques of anal- 
ysis will doubtless permit greater re- 
liance to be placed in this mode of 
inquiry in the future. Experimenta- 
tion may well contribute to common 
knowledge by clarification, refinement, 
and better interpretation. One does 
not have to be the first to study a 
problem in order to do significant re- 
search. 

Uncontrolled Experimentation or 
Causal-Comparative Studies. Possibly 
the best method of studying many im- 
portant curriculum problems is the 
one commonly called the causal-com- 
parative method. This method ob- 
viates the difficulty of managing com- 
plex situations and of controlling sin- 
gle factors because it seeks only to 
infer relationships from comparing cir- 
cumstances associated with observed 
effects, or by noting factors present 
in instances where a given effect oc- 
curs and in instances where it does 
not. For example, under what type 
of instructional regime does one find 
most purposeful learning activities in 
progress? Under what circumstances 
do curriculum materials of a specified 
kind prove most or least useful, or 
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conversely, what circumstances are as- 
sociated with the fact that specified 
curriculum source materials are or are 
not used? Questions of this sort may 
be readily investigated by the com- 
parative method. Studies of this sort 
are cross-sectional in nature and reveal 
nothing directly about how the ob- 
served circumstances came to be, but 
if one has the time and interest, a 
series of comparative studies, together 
forming a sort of genetic-cross-sec- 
tional investigation, may throw con- 
siderable light on the causal signifi- 
cance of observed factors. 

One must be cautious in making in- 
ferences that anything causes anything 
else, but complete denial of cause 
and effect relationships, while meta- 
physically an interesting idea, is hard- 
ly necessary in a practical world. The 
existence of the same factor, trait, 
characteristic or circumstance in a va- 
riety of situations in which a factor 
under investigation is known to be 
present would certainly suggest causal 
connections to the practical-minded 
person and a course of action based 
appropriately on such connections. As 
a matter of fact, most persons under- 
take research as a basis for improved 
practice and inevitably postulate 
causal connections whether they exist 
in fact or not. 

Case Studies and Genetic Studies. 
The case study technique is a useful 
method of investigation of many prob- 
lems in the field of curriculum de- 
velopment. In some persons’ minds, 
the case study has to do with com- 
prehensive records of individuals, but 
it is unnecessary to limit it to indi- 
viduals. Groups that have any real 
organic unity are also amenable to case 
study of an organic group, such as a 
classroom group at work with a teach- 
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er, may throw more light on educa- 
tional problems and theories than can 
be obtained in any other way. One 
must, of course, be conservative in 
making generalizations based upon case 
studies. No case is ever quite like 
another and no single investigation will 
support generalizations of wider ap- 
plication than the case group itself. 
However, the accumulation of detailed, 
accurate, and carefully recorded data 
obtained in numerous case records en- 
ables one later on to make comparative 
or normative studies that may support 
quite broad and useful generalizations. 

Many curriculum problems remain 
baffling because they must be studied 
longitudinally rather than latitudinal- 
ly. In many pertinent areas, such, for 
example, as the development of inter- 
ests and other aspects of personality, 
it is at present necessary to infer what 
is true of the individual from a series 
of cross-sectional or normative studies 
of groups, a very questionable proce- 
dure. It is of no particular value to 
know what the interests or problems 
of a group of twelve-year-olds are at 
the moment, or what the interests and 
problems of any particular twelve- 
year-old are unless one has some knowl- 
edge of how they came to be what 
they are and what they suggest for the 
future. This requirement cannot be 
met by inference from data based upon 
cross-sectional studies of eleven-year- 
olds, ten-year-olds, and nine-year-olds. 
The needed information can be ob- 
tained only from genetic studies which 
are even more difficult to manage than 
experimental studies. Several of the 
curriculum projects reported in recent 
years by experimental schools are in 
substantial measure genetic studies and 
have been very helpful in testing the 
usefulness and validity of widely held 
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curriculum theories. Here again, one 
must be cautious in drawing conclu- 
sions, for no genetic study will sup- 
port generalizations of broader appli- 
cation than the case group studied. 
Nevertheless, genetic studies are the 
only means of investigating curricu- 
lum practices in those areas where con- 
sequences are known or suspected to 
be functions of developmental sequence 
as well as functions of developmental 
status. It seems unlikely that any 
very helpful information on the nature 
of children’s interests, for example, 
will be forthcoming until opportunities 
are found for studying them genetical- 
ly. It is common knowledge that 
normative surveys or cross-sectional 
studies of interests have been rather 
fruitless. 

“Unscientific” Methods of Research. 
The foregoing methods of research 
are usually referred to as “scientific” 


in that they make new appeals to 
experience through systematic con- 


trolled or uncontrolled observation. 
However, many of the most important 
issues in the field of curriculum de- 
velopment at the present time require 
not appeals to new experience, but bet- 
ter analysis and appraisal of present 
and past experience. Many current 
and widely held assumptions and hy- 
potheses are of questionable validity 
because they have not been subjected 
to rigorous and critical analysis in the 
light of already existing data. For 
example, how valid is the social func- 
tions approach to curriculum design- 
ing as compared with other controlling 
ideas? What difference does it make 
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in the indicated experiences of chil- 
dren? And, nobody seems to have 
examined dispassionately in terms of 
all the pertinent facts the “emerging” 
curriculum in comparison with the pre- 
planned curriculum in relation to the 
central question of what difference 
either makes in the individual’s own 
relevance and continuity of experience. 
Inquiries of this sort are often labeled 
philosophical and therefore unscientific, 
but that does not make them any 
the less important as research. 

Conclusion. In the final analysis, 
it is of little moment whether methods 
of research are classified as historical, 
philosophical, or scientific, or whether 
as experimental, causal-comparative, 
normative survey, case study or ge- 
netic; whether the field of curriculum 
development is defined as comprising a 
restricted and special body of activities, 
purposes and functions or whether it 
is thought of broadly and inclusively. 
The important thing for the research 
worker to do is to identify problems, 
the solutions of which would make an 
important difference in educational 
policy or practice and to proceed to 
solve these problems by the most rig- 
orous methods of inquiry that can be 
devised. If the solution of the prob- 
lem would make an important differ- 
ence in the way instruction should be 
managed, the research is in the field 
of the curriculum, even though the 
data be drawn conceivably from the 
whole range of human knowledge and 
the “method” conceivably one invent- 
ed to fit a particular investigation. 





BUILDING A RURAL COMMUNITY 


By EUGENE SMATHERS 
Pastor, Big Lick Church, Big Lick, Tennessee 


Bu LICK community is located in 
Cumberland County, one of the sev- 
eral counties on the Northwestern 
Cumberland Plateau. This plateau is 
a tableland averaging forty miles in 
width and extending from northeast- 
ern Kentucky into northern Alabama, 
a distance of more than 300 miles. It 
ranges from 1,000 to 2,000 feet above 
sea level, but at some of the highest 
points one hardly realizes that he is 
in the mountains as the land is rolling 
and no high hills are to be seen. The 
heart of the Plateau is in Tennessee 
and Cumberland is near the center of 
the region, and in most respects typical 
of the whole. It is one of the largest 
counties in size. In 1930, there was 
a population of 10,000, sixty-six per 
cent of which resided on the land. 
There has been a rapid increase in pop- 
ulation during the past ten years, so 
that today even a larger portion of our 
folk reside on the land. 

Big Lick is a community of fifty- 
odd families, within a three-mile ra- 
dius, with a population of around 300. 
In many respects it is one of the better 
rural communities in Cumberland 
County. The land is rolling, and while 
not fertile, it does respond to good 
farming practices and can be built up 
over a period of a few years. It is 
deficient in lime and phosphate, re- 
quiring the application of these two 
elements before better results are ob- 
tained. The majority of the families 
have carved their little farms out of 
the wilderness. We are in a period of 
transition of what might be called a 
“timber economy” to a farming econ- 


omy, and as yet the small cash income 
that was lost with the passing of the 
timber has not been completely re- 
gained by the marketing of farm prod- 
ucts. The economic situation of our 
families, while better than some other 
sections of the Plateau, is tragic. There 
was a time at the beginning of the 
depression when the average cash in- 
come did not exceed $50.00 per year. 
For many the depression years with 
their resulting relief brought the larg- 
est cash income ever experienced. This 
speaks for itself to anyone who knows 
the level of W.P.A. wages here in 
the South. As will be pointed out 
later, our basic problem is economic. 

Until fifteen years ago Big Lick was 
isolated for several months each year, 
the roads being impassable. During 
the months when the roads were passa- 
ble, it was a hard day’s journey to 
Crossville, the county seat, and only 
town in the county, fourteen miles 
away. Today we are two miles from 
a good highway and the main county 
road to the highway is good, accord- 
ing to our standards. Many of the 
back roads are still very poor. Until 
two years ago there was no telephone 
in the community. We have daily 
mail and a few cars and radios. No 
longer are we isolated. A proposed 
new highway, north and south, runs 
through the center of the community, 
and when built will bring its advan- 
tages and problems. 

Our problems are typical of most 
plateau communities, and many of 
them can be traced to the fact that 
we are a “disadvantaged” folk eco- 
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nomically. Folk with such limited or 
nonexistent incomes cannot provide 
for themselves even the necessities for 
a decent living, nor can they support 
the institutions which are so essential 
for better community life. In 1930, 
the average rural dwelling was valued 
at $250-$500. Until recent years, our 
educational situation was tragically 
inadequate, and while there has been a 
rapid improvement with the coming 
of federal and state aid, we still have 
far to go. Cultural opportunities are 
few. The majority of the homes do 
not have books or magazines. Even 
when these are made available, due to 
the former lack, the reading level is 
very low. 

One of the most pressing problems 
is that of health and medical care. 
Due to poor housing, lack in quality 
when not in quantity of food, and 
other causes, there has been an unusual 
amount of sickness. In fact, I am led 
to believe that much of what is known 
as “laziness” in our section is really 
“sickness.” And the cost of medical 
care is prohibitive. One visit from 
the doctor costs from $10.00 to 
$15.00, which must be paid in cash or 
secured by a mortgage. I have known 
families who had to sell their only 
cow to pay a doctor bill or even mort- 
gage their little bit of land. This cost 
leads a family to wait until it is too 
late for medical care to do any good 
and yet the members have to struggle 
for months to pay the bill. 

Another problem growing out of 
our economic situation is that of the 
migration of our youth. Without the 
intelligence and energy of some of our 
best youth we are sorely handicapped 
in our effort to lift the level of our 
community life. Yet due to lack of 
present opportunity, we so often lose 


our best and have to struggle on with 
those of lesser abilities. 

And there are other problems which 
cannot be so easily traced to eco- 
nomic causes. Many of them arise in 
the realm of attitudes. I can only 
list some of them here: a sense of de- 
feat, indifference, self-satisfaction, and 
satisfaction with present condition, 
individualism that prevents or hinders 
cooperation, tenacity of tradition and 
custom, resistance to new ideas, a 
“know-it-all-ness” that discredits the 
aid of experts, a sentimental religion 
divorced from life. There are many 
other problems, but I hope this will 
afford a background concerning the 
situation in which I work. 

We made a feeble beginning with 
a recreational program. There was 
much prejudice and opposition to over- 
come. But we moved slowly and have 
been able to make many gains during 
the five years. We have depended 
chiefly upon folk games and dances for 
many hours of joyous and wholesome 
fun. While this program is far from 
being what we hope some day it will 
be, I feel that it has been one of our 
best contributions not only to this 
community, but to the whole region. 
Our “socials” are both famous and 
infamous, depending upon the group 
or person making the judgment. Our 
severest critics are among those who 
bemoan the fact that youth are going 
to “hell” via the roadhouse. One who 
has not tried to promote some sort of 
recreational program in a similar sit- 
uation in the mountains cannot fully 
appreciate the sense of achievement 
which is ours. And we have also dis- 
covered that the most joyful and crea- 
tive fun can be of one’s own making— 
that even folk with low incomes can 
find some joy and that without paying 
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profits to commercial amusements. 
Seeking to bring joy and gaiety into 
drab and dull surroundings will al- 
ways be an important element in our 
program. 

Our next major undertaking was 
the development of a health program 
which would in some measure at least 
meet our tragic situation. I have men- 
tioned the prohibitive costs of medical 
care. But the actual situation could 
not be described—it had to be expe- 
rienced. We were determined to do 
something to remedy this situation. 
So with the financial aid of a friend, 
we began in October, 1937, the con- 
struction of a House of Health. The 
community contributed over $1,400 in 
labor and materials. It was a long, 
hard task, but we persisted and the 
building was dedicated in June, 1938, 
as the Warren H. Wilson House of 
Health. It is both residence for the 


nurse and center for our health pro- 


gram. The medical unit is well 
equipped. As the building neared com- 
pletion, we were faced with the task 
of securing a suitable nurse. It was 
very difficult to find a capable nurse 
who would come to live in a relatively 
isolated community on the salary 
which we could pay. After much 
searching, we were able to secure the 
services of a capable young woman, 
graduate of the Berea College Hospi- 
tal, and with a background which 
would fit her for the task here. So 
our health program was under way. 
We hoped that the educational and 
remedial work of a nurse would pre- 
pare us for still further advance with 
some sort of medical cooperative. We 
had hoped in the beginning to have 
the cooperation of some of the Cross- 
ville doctors. And two of the best 
did work along with us until the ma- 
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jority of the county medical associa- 
tion turned thumbs down and these 
had to cease. These were dark days 
for us, but the greathearted doctors 
at Uplands Sanatorium came to our 
rescue, and we were able to plan for 
two clinics each month. The Mother 
and Baby Clinic is free to all expectant 
mothers and to mothers with children 
of preschool age. Before our nurse 
will care for a mother during child- 
birth she must attend this clinic. 
There is a small fee for the General 
Clinic, at which anyone wishing the 
advice of the doctor may secure it. 
The chief emphasis of .our program 
has been preventive. Hundreds have 
been inoculated. Home hygiene and 
first-aid classes have been held. Much 
assistance has been given in the homes. 
While it is far from completely meet- 
ing the situation, our folk say that 
they do not see how we got along 
before. 

We hope some day to grow into a 
medical cooperative. But we must 
have a larger number of families than 
now reside in the five communities 
which we serve, and the incomes of 
these families must be above that re- 
ceived at present. In the spring of 
this year, 1939, we thought we had 
an opportunity to far more adequately 
meet our health situation when we 
made plans to settle a refugee doctor 
at the House of Health. We could 
have provided a living until some plan 
had been worked out. We had con- 
tact with some suitable doctors. But 
a ruling of the Tennessee Board of 
Medical Examiners that no doctor who 
was not a graduate of an American 
medical college could practice in this 
state knocked our hopes and plans into 
a cocked hat. We still have a faint 
hope that this dictatorial ruling may 
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be broken, but it grows dimmer every 
day. So again we have been balked 
by a head-on with the A.M.A. 
Through the years I had been con- 
cerned with the economic situation of 
our community and we had tried sev- 
eral things without great success. In 
the winter of 1938 we discovered, 
with the help of Ellsworth Smith, a 
technique which promised definite re- 
sults. This technique had worked 
with marked success in Nova Scotia 
and we felt it would work here. The 
idea was presented to a community 
meeting and there was good response. 
Two study clubs, meeting on each 
Wednesday evening in the homes of 
the members, were started. Each 


group elected its own leader from 
among its own number and selected 
a subject or subjects for study. The 
subjects grew out of their “bread- 
and-butter” needs. One group select- 


ed as its subject “cooperative buying 
of farm supplies” and the other “cat- 
tle.” Once each month we had a com- 
bined meeting when each group re- 
ported its problems and conclusions. 
Out of this group study there came 
two practical results of much promise 
to the economic improvement of the 
community, as well as a sense of our 
ability to do something about our needs 
and the growth of individual mem- 
bers. Several of our farmers mixed 
their fertilizer at home with consider- 
able savings. As fertilizer is a neces- 
sity, any help here is valuable. To 
meet the need for better equipment, 
tools which no individual farmer could 
afford to own, yet all needed, we or- 
ganized a Farmers Association. This 
cooperative would enable us to pool 
our limited resources for the purchase 
of some of these tools. We now own 
a grain drill, a tooth harrow, and a 
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corn planter. This small beginning 
has great possibilities. 

We are continuing this study this 
winter and already the group is work- 
ing on plans for the building of a co- 
operative dipping vat for stock. We 
also plan to study the possibilities of 
growing small quantities of vegetables 
for mark«t in a near-by city, thus add- 
ing a bit to our cash income. We 
also plan to study credit unions, as 
we are already aware of the need for 
such an organization as a means of 
accumulating capital for projects of 
improvement. 

As we look toward the future we 
have plans for other developments 
which we believe will contribute to a 
more abundant community life. Some 
of these plans are in the process of 
realization now, others may be years. 
As an aid in the development of our 
recreational program we are planning 
a pavilion which will provide us with 
larger space for our singing games dur- 
ing the summer months, also a more 
suitable place for dramatics and cer- 
tain other recreations. We hope to 
secure a motion picture projector in 
the near future. Few of our folk ever 
attend a movie, yet all enjoy pictures 
very much. We feel that a projector 
offers many educational and recrea- 
tional opportunities. We have a play- 
ground in the process of development. 

One of our most important plans, 
also in process of development, is a 
project looking toward land settlement. 
We are surrounded by undeveloped 
land which is capable of being devel- 
oped into farms. At present we are 
handicapped by the limited number of 
families in the community; more fam- 
ilies would have a better chance to 
improve the economic situation. At 
present Big Lick cannot grow because 
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it is surrounded by this land which 
is owned by large companies who will 
not sell small tracts. At the same 
time we have young people of ability 
and energy who have little opportunity 
here or elsewhere. If 2 moment of 
prosperity should come, we would lose 
the best of these youth. We believe 
that a small experiment with land 
settlement would make some contribu- 
tion to the solutions of the above prob- 
lems. So we are seeking to purchase 
some of this undeveloped land and 
open it for settlement by our own 
youth or by other families who can 
make a contribution to our commu- 
nity. All the details yet remain to be 
worked out, and we have to secure the 
land, but we believe we may be able 
to do something which will not only 
be of value to us, but also to other 
rural communities and agencies. 

As our farms are small and our 


families large, it is not necessary that 
all the time be spent working on the 
land. We are, therefore, seeking some 
sort of home or community industry 
or craft which will provide an op- 
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portunity for converting this spare 
time into a better living. We plan 
a workshop in the near future. 
have our own power plant which will 
help us in the above development. 
We have dreams of a community saw- 
mill and feed mill, of a cooperative 
store, craft shop, roadside market, and 
tourist camp. These last three are 
dependent upon the proposed highway 
which runs through the community. 

I have given a sketchy picture of 
some of our major problems, achieve- 
ments, and plans. Many other things 
could be said. I am far from satisfied 
and sometimes get very discouraged. 
The problems of our little community 
are so tangled with the problems of 
the nation and world that our puny 
efforts often seem futile. But little 
successes and the sense of fellowship 
with others of like mind who in other 
situations are working at the task of 
bringing more abundant life to the 
“disadvantaged” carries me over periods 
of despair and I find myself tackling 
the “impossible” again. 
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TWO APPROACHES TO HIGH SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
REVISION 


By WILLIAM R. ODELL 
Oakland (California) Public Schools 


The LONGER ONE studies the various 
plans now proposed for curriculum re- 
vision on the senior high school level, 
the clearer becomes the conviction 
that there are two basic approaches 
possible and that these two are tre- 
mendously different in their potentiali- 
ties for bringing significant improve- 
ments in the program of that school 
unit. It is hardly necessary to point 
out that any attempt to divide cur- 
riculum plans or anything else into 
only two groups results in an over- 
simplification. This is justified, how- 
ever, if the resulting categories make 
clearer a fundamental difference be- 
tween two philosophies. That is the 


intent at least of the present classifi- 
cation and its only purpose. 
The first approach may be called 


the subject-matter approach. The 
central idea behind this plan of cur- 
riculum revision requires starting with 
a preconceived idea of content that is 
to be covered. This approach is basic 
to many of the curriculum reorganiza- 
tion schemes now advocated or in op- 
eration all over the country. It is the 
approach not only of the traditional 
subject-matter fields organization of 
the high school program, but also of 
Harold Rugg’s social studies program, 
the so-called broad fields program pro- 
posed among others by Featherstone! 
and already in operation in colleges 
especially, the Virginia and other 
“scope and sequence” plans proposed 
by Hanna et al., some of the Denver 

‘Featherstone, W. B. The Place of Subjects in 


an Integrated Curriculum. California Quarterly 
of Secondary Education, 1933-34. 


and Los Angeles “core program” plans, 
and still other plans that will readily 
come to the reader’s mind. Each of 
these plans very clearly takes its point 
of departure from some body of sub- 
ject-matter or marked-out-in-advance 
content-areas or topics. The only 
real difference between these various 
schemes lies in the basis upon which 
the case for the proposed subject mat- 
ter is built. Thus the subject-matter 
fields plan is based upon tradition. 
Harold Rugg’s program is largely or 
wholly based upon what “frontier 
thinkers” believe to be important prob- 
lems. Featherstone’s broad fields rep- 
resent what some people believe, more 
or less subjectively, to be the several 
broad significant areas of concern to 
us in our modern world. The “Vir- 
ginia plan” likewise presents as a cur- 
riculum framework several topics that 
another group more or less subjectively 
determined to be the important prob- 
lems of today. As the final example 
of this subject-matter approach, the 
“core program” idea was developed 
in certain high schools through com- 
mittees variously constituted to assay 
either the whole school offering or se- 
lected subjects to determine what con- 
tent has universal value for all stu- 
dents. 

The second approach has not been 
widely used and, relatively, scarcely at 
all in public high schools. It is the 
approach made from the individual- 
needs or group-needs basis. Its funda- 
mental hypothesis is that an individual 
or a group has needs that are to be 
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ministered to by the school. Proceed- 
ing by this concept, the teacher would 
feel as free to venture into one area 
as another. There would be no re- 
striction of “sticking to the subject” 
such as is inescapably imposed by any 
one of the subject-matter approaches 
mentioned above. 

As stated, this plan is seldom used, 
perhaps regularly only in the nursery 
school and the early pre-primary and 
primary years, and on infrequent oc- 
casion by other teachers in the upper 
school levels. Even the Ethical Cul- 
ture High School plan does not fall 
within this classification since the stu- 
dent modifies a given subject matter, 
such as chemistry or mathematics, to 
fit his supposed ultimate vocational 
interest. Similarly, other schemes 
known to the writer represent at best 
only compromises between the two 
approaches. The already mentioned 


basic unsatisfactoriness of dividing all 
schemes into the two groups is at this 
point most apparent. 

In order to make clearer what this 
second approach implies, four exam- 
ples from various high schools in Oak- 


land will be briefly discussed. Ob- 
viously in the space available only very 
incomplete presentation can be made 
of each illustration. 

The first example is the Personal 
Management course at University High 
School, which is the required core 
course in the low-tenth grade for all 
pupils. This course has as its purpose 
the orientating of incoming students 
to the school and to senior high school 
problems generally. What is signifi- 


*Thayer, V. T. Secondary Education as Orien- 
tation. Everett, Samuel, and Others—A Chal- 
lenge to Secondary Education. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, 1935. 

8Those interested in a more detailed description 
of the core program at University High School 
see: University High School Journal, April, 1937. 
Oakland, California: Grove Street at Fifty- 
Seventh Street. 
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cant about this course is the way in 
which it was developed. Although 
credit in English is given for the ~ 
course, the principal, Dr. George A. 
Rice, simply assigned a group of in- 
terested teachers from a wide variety 
of subject fields to plan a one-semester 
offering to meet the needs of the in- 
coming group of L-10 students. Other 
than to discuss in a general way what 
those needs are, the teachers were not 
given any statement of the content of 
the course. They were made respon- 
sible for meeting together as a group 
each week to discuss mutual prob- 
lems, but each teacher was allowed ut- 
most freedom to do as he wished in his 
own classes. At no time was an at- 
tempt made to select out of English 
or any of the subject fields the mini- 
mum content appropriate for all stu- 
dents. In no way, in short, was a 
preconceived subject-matter content 
allowed to come into the plan. The 
entire emphasis was upon individual 
and group needs of L-10 students as 
teachers confront them in their classes. 

The second example also is taken 
from University High School. At that 
school courses called Leisure Activities 
and Special Interests are offered. In 
the first of these students enroll in 
order to develop recreational skills 
such as badminton, cribbage, photog- 
raphy, etc. This course provides ad- 
ditional opportunity over that avail- 
able in physical education classes for 
students who are chiefly non-college 
preparatory and who have ordinarily 
made poor adjustment to the senior 
high school. Through the Special In- 
terests class students may make ar- 
rangements to work on any special 
projects in which they are interested. 
This ordinarily involves arrangements 
between the Special Interests teacher 
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and other teachers in the school and, 
in general, is elected by college-pre- 
paratory students mostly during their 
later semesters of school. In both of 
these courses the approach is definitely 
that of individual and group needs as 
opposed to a subject-matter one, and 
no preconceived basis of appropriate 
content restricts the activities of the 
students. The projects undertaken 
differ rather widely from semester to 
semester in the Leisure Activities 
course and are seldom the same for any 
two students in the Special Interests 
group. 

The third illustration is the course 
in Personal Planning that is being de- 
veloped in three other Oakland High 
Schools—McClymonds, Roosevelt, and 
Castlemont. From all of these schools 
a very small proportion of graduates 
attend college, averaging probably 
around ten per cent over a period of 
years. The Personal Planning course, 
accordingly, was conceived to make 
less abrupt the break between going 
to school and going to work. Four 
teachers, two men and two women, 
were selected in two schools to develop 
the course originally. They were 
chosen because they all were married 
and had homes of their own, because 
they had proved themselves successful 
in other activities besides teaching 
school, and because they were inter- 
ested in working on a project involv- 
ing normal non-college students in a 
new area. Their respective fields of 
teaching specialization was a minor 
consideration. These teachers worked 


together full time for a month visiting 
schools and industrial establishments 
that employ unskilled workers and in 
surveying materials of all sorts. A 
tentative outline of broad problem 
areas was prepared which was note- 
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worthy chiefly because of large blank 
spaces left to be filled in later. The 
outline was based upon an analysis of 
the needs of H-12 students who are to 
quit school within four months to go 
to work at home or in a beginning job. 
At no time did anyone engaged in the 
project consider what content from 
any traditional field should be included. 
And, more convincing still, is the 
fact that the course given each succes- 
sive time by all four teachers is con- 
siderably different from their previous 
attempts. It, accordingly, seems cer- 
tain that group and individual needs 
determine the content of this course 
rather than any one of the subject- 
matter approaches mentioned earlier. 
The fourth and final example is 
too new to discuss except tentatively. 
It is a block-schedule plan inaugurated 
recently at Castlemont High School 
in Oakland. By this plan all incom- 
ing L-10 students—ordinarily between 
300 and 400 in number—have been 
block-scheduled for their first three 
class periods. All of this number en- 
roll in English III which is the orien- 
tation vehicle for this school, all take 
physical education, and for the third 
period all elect either science or math- 
ematics. A minimum number of 
teachers is assigned to these classes, 
with all physical education classes ex- 
cept one handled by two teachers, all 
English classes by four teachers, and a 
rather large number teaching the 
mathematics and science classes. These 
teachers come together rather frequent- 
ly to discuss general matters, but no 
attempt has been made to have them 
consider in any way the relationship 
of their various subject contents. The 
emphasis instead is upon having them 
consider the needs of their students. 
Two plans for this are now under way. 
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By the first of these, several groups 
of ten students who have identical 
block teachers are selected for study 
by their block teachers and counselor 
under the direction of the Dean of 
boys and girls. At these conferences 
all available junior high school record 
data are examined and current impres- 
sions are discussed. The second plan 
for trying to discover group and in- 
dividual needs was designed simply to 
furnish more complete data about all 
L-10 students. A battery of tests is 
being given to all the L-10 group. 
These include not only achievement 
tests in most subject areas, but apti- 
tude tests and newer type of evalua- 
tion instruments and scales as well. 
Such a plan cannot spring out full- 
blown in advance; it must be evolved 
by a group over a period of years. In 
spite of that, the concept behind this 
plan is one not of subject or content 
approach, but one of individual- and 
group-need approach. 

It is the writer’s experience that we 
can expect totally different outcomes 
from the two approaches. This is due 
to the limitation which any subject- 
matter approach, no matter how well 
founded, places upon the teacher and 
pupil. No such limitation is imposed 
upon the individual- or group-needs 
approach; its only limitation is the ca- 
pacity of the teacher and the fetters 
of the administrative setup, both of 
which, of course, are independent of 
the matter of approach. 
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In conclusion, there are only a very 
few points upon which at this time | 
one would dare be certain. It seems 
clear, however, that the ultimate sen- 
ior high school program cannot be 
reached through the subject-matter 
curriculum approach alone, no matter 
how streamlined and disguised it may 
be. It is equally clear that the indi- 
vidual- or group-needs approach could 
not be used by itself. Some of the 
present high school’s program is not 
based upon either individual or group 
needs determinable from an examina- 
tion of students alone, but instead is 
based upon external factors such as 
college entrance requirements, voca- 
tional standards, social and civic mores, 
etc. It is obvious, therefore, that what 
we seek is a happy combination of the 
two approaches. 

The only other point upon which 
one dares be certain is that the two 
approaches demand quite different sets 
of procedures and techniques. Exact- 
ly what these are for the needs ap- 
proach is not at all clear. One can 
guess, however, that basic textbooks 
and courses of study are wholly inap- 
propriate here, that teachers need time 
for conferences in a way they never 
would under the other approach, that 
teachers for this type of approach must 
be selected on the basis of a different 
set of criteria, that pupils will need 
as never before to be grouped on the 
basis of common needs, and that the 
development of a program on this basis 
is tremendously slow as compared with 
any on the other basis. 





THE PLACE OF STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


By PAUL R. PIERCE 
Wells High School, Chicago, Illinois 


Nw CURRICULUMS CALL for change 
in many areas of the high school pro- 
gram other than materials of instruc- 
tion. Previous accounts have described 
relating work to areas of living, de- 
veloping new courses, and utilizing 
community materials in the core cur- 
riculum at Wells High School.1 This 
article deals with related changes in 
the status of study, particularly as re- 
gards extra-class practices in school 
and home. 


STUDY AND ESSENTIAL TYPES OF 
LEARNING 


A common tendency is for teachers 
to apply techniques of study and in- 
struction appropriate to one type of 


learning to another type, or to employ 
the same teaching techniques to all 
learning situations encountered. For 
practical purposes, types of learning 
have been grouped at Wells under two 


broad classifications. The first type 
involves learnings of general education, 
to which such core curriculum fields 
as social studies, language arts, phys- 
ical education, science, and the fine 
and practical arts contribute. These 
are organized in integrated units un- 
der significant areas of living, have 
no minimum essentials or graded stand- 
ards of achievement, and are individ- 
ualized on such bases as interests, abil- 
ities, special aptitudes, and social back- 
grounds of pupils. The second type of 
learning is concerned with electives for 
specialization dealing mainly with skill 
areas and with technical and voca- 

1Pierce, Paul R. ‘‘Curriculum Progress at 


Wells High School.’’ Curriculum Journal, 
10: 207-10, May, 1939. 


tional subjects, such as algebra, physics, 
mechanical drawing, and shorthand. 
These subjects are mainly organized in 
blocks of work, have minimum essen- 
tials, subject-matter continuity, and 
high standards of achievement, and 
are individualized on the bases of rate 
of progress and enrichment exercises. 


THE PLACE OF STUDY IN GENERAL 
EDUCATION 


The basic problem respecting study 
in true general education resides in the 
fact that the main objectives are not 
acquisition of formalized informations 
and skills, but current and future 
practice of effective daily living. Thus 
study in the English arts chiefly in- 
volves listening to worth-while radio 
selections, selecting and reading good 
books, reading newspapers with dis- 
crimination, discerningly selecting mo- 
tion picture shows, and talking effec- 
tively in social and business situations; 
in science, viewing the world through 
the eyes of science, utilizing scientific 
as opposed to naive methods in think- 
ing, practicing a wholesome diet, and 
developing sound mental health; and 
in social studies, practicing cooperation 
in school and home living, participat- 
ing in enjoyable social activities, show- 
ing tolerance toward creeds and races 
other than one’s own, and improving 
living in the community. The devel- 
opment of procedures to realize this 
concept of study has been a challenge 
to our best efforts for the past five 
years. The stage is set for abiding 
practices in living through pupil ex- 
periences in units of learning designed 
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to parallel successful democratic life 
outside the school. This procedure 
necessitates marked changes in record- 
ing study results, in evaluating study 
outcomes, and in guiding study carried 
on outside the classroom. Our record- 
ing of study results no longer consists 
in filling notebooks with information 
obtained from books or lectures, but 
rather in pupils’ clinical notes of in- 
dividual or shared learning activities, 
and of their own analyses of, or reac- 
tions to, such experiences. The notes 
are supplemented by records kept in 
pupil-managed files in the classrooms, 
both sources being used in joint pupil- 
teacher evaluation of study outcomes. 

How study outside the classroom 
should be guided has been our major 
problem. Currently our study activ- 
ities outside classes are organized as 
follows: (1) daily experiences of suc- 
cessful living, developed in cooperation 


with parents and community leaders; 
(2) experiences in the auditorium arts; 
(3) work in a core-field study center; 
and (4) study in the school library. 


SUCCESSFUL LIVING EXPERIENCES AS 
HOMEWORK 


Extra-instructional experiences in 
the school world form an important 
area of study. This whole field of in- 
formal, extra-instructional life, in- 
cluding clubs, service activities, social 
affairs, lunchroom sessions, and cor- 
ridor and playfield activities teems 
with situations for practicing the good 
life, mainly under pupil responsibility 
and control. Making “the school” the 
first social area of our core curriculum 
has assisted us in initiating experiences 
of living as “homework.” 

The extension of the English arts 
into the portions of the school world 
described is made through use of par- 
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liamentary procedure in clubs and or- 
ganizations, making effective floor 
talks in student gatherings, preparing 
minutes of meetings, and the like. 
Corresponding study activities for the 
social studies consists in participating 
effectively in school service organiza- 
tions, planning and conducting civic 
assemblies, handling moneys for school 
benefits, and managing homeroom ses- 
sions. Illustrative of study experiences 
of science is the selection of whole- 
some diets in the lunchroom; of phys- 
ical education, the proper use of school 
baths and toilets; and of music, par- 
ticipation in school music organiza- 
tions. Such results may occur inci- 
dentally in a typical high school situa- 
tion in the cases of a limited number 
of pupils; here these experiences are 
made purposeful through direct in- 
struction in core-curriculum classes 
and are systematically extended to vir- 
tually the entire pupil body. 

The passage from guidance of pupil 
experiences in school under conditions 
controlled by pupils and teachers to 
guidance of experiences in the commu- 
nity under diverse economic and s0- 
cial forces is long and beset with diffi- 
culties. Our early measures to extend 
classroom activities into the commu- 
nity included surveys of pupil interests 
and issuance of pamphlets advertising 
community educational facilities to 
parents. Recent efforts have been fo- 
cused upon ways to relate class activi- 
ties effectively to pupil experiences in 
the community. Many classes at first 
set aside certain periods exclusively for 
consideration of community activities, 
but most of them are now developing 
ability to make regular class activities 
the steppingstones to selective commu- 
nity experiences. 
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While many valuable pupil experi- 
ences occur spontaneously, unspon- 
sored by an organization, our most 
common and effective approach has 
been through organized community 
agencies. First among such agencies 
is the home, rightful partner of the 
school in general education. Direct 
contacts with the home are maintained 
by both homeroom and classroom 
teachers, and parents’ influence is en- 
listed in pupil utilization of other 
community agencies. 

Though information regarding the 
nature and purposes of the programs 
of other community agencies was 
available to pupils, teachers, and par- 
ents, pupil use of the services offered 
at first was unsatisfactory. It was 
difficult to obtain accurate and sys- 
tematic reports from pupils regarding 
their participation, and teachers, busy 
with manifold duties, found themselves 
handicapped in maintaining regular 
contacts with the numerous sponsors 
of various community activities. The 
need for closer ties between the high 
school and the community agencies 
was clearly indicated. 

A series of luncheon conferences 
with the heads of main types of com- 
munity organizations as guests of the 
high school was accordingly held for 
planning closer integration of core 
classrooms and community agencies. 
A plan was developed by which the 
school supplies the pupil with a card 
for recording the activities pursued 
under sponsorship of a community 
agency. The pupil fills out the card, 
the community sponsor signing as evi- 
dence that the activity has been car- 
ried out. The cards are kept on file 
in the classrooms. Activities are clas- 
sified and given recognition according 
to the subject fields under which they 
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fall; thus library reading, dramatics, 
and radio and motion picture activities 
in the community are the responsibil- 
ity of English arts; health practices, 
of science; dancing, of physical edu- 
cation; and Red Cross, forum, scout, 
and other youth organization activities, 
of social studies. Another result of 
this school-community planning has 
been that sponsors of the community 
activities now visit our classes in core- 
curriculum fields, explaining to pupils 
how to make their participation in 
community activities more effective, 
and planning with teachers ways to 
improve integration of the organiza- 
tion activities and classwork. Coop- 
eration of this type was first initiated 
with the public parks and playgrounds, 
these agencies being regarded as most 
closely related in function and sup- 
port to the public schools. It was 
later extended, in turn, to such groups 
as social agencies, medical clinics, fra- 
ternal and church organizations, and 
libraries and news agencies. 

At first the planning of activities 
for vacations was left to conferences 
informally to be arranged between 
pupils and homeroom teachers, but ob- 
servation over a period of time led us 
to see the need for more specific pro- 
cedure in this field. A plan was ac- 
cordingly developed for pupil sched- 
uling of these activities prior to the 
vacation, with provision for stock- 
taking on return to school. A plan- 
ning form is used, by which the vaca- 
tion activities are classified under the 
areas of living which form the bases 
of our core-curriculum. The stock- 
taking takes place during one of the 
three twenty-minute individual con- 
ferences held by the homeroom teacher 
with her pupils each semester. 
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THE AUDITORIUM ARTS 

Partially spanning the gap between 
the idealistically patterned experiences 
of the classroom and the realistic expe- 
riences of the outside world are our 
auditorium arts. All pupils devote at 
least one study period daily in their 
ninth and tenth years, and one-half of 
the study periods in their eleventh and 
twelfth years, to this type of study 
experience. The program includes mo- 
tion pictures, radio, free reading, or- 
chestra and choral concerts, public 
forums, nominating conventions, class- 
room assembly presentations, commu- 
nity singing, and special lectures. 

Our auditorium arts were born of 
the necessity of holding study sessions 
in the auditorium and first impressions 
of the pupils were that the motion 
pictures and class presentations were 
simply entertainment designed to main- 
tain order. Here the fact was first 


brought home to us that pupils tire 
even of motion pictures if these are 


regarded mainly as pastime. Two 
sound projectors were acquired through 
installment payments locally raised. 
Purchase of special books and maga- 
zines for free reading proved a slow 
and disheartening process, suddenly re- 
lieved by the discovery that more than 
enough of these could be obtained 
through periodic donations of teachers 
and certain pupils. 

A faculty planning committee week- 
ly organizes and posts the program. 
Teachers and pupils regularly assigned 
to an auditorium session set up a per- 
manent pupil committee consisting of 
librarian, stage manager, chief usher, 
electrician, and the like, to take charge 
of meetings, distribute magazines for 
free reading, and introduce outside lec- 
turers. Classes present programs in 
the auditorium without previous stage 
rehearsals and during regular class pe- 
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riods. The English classes give all 
pupils experience each semester in ap- 
pearing publicly before their fellows. 
Pupils are grouped for auditorium ses- 
sions on the basis of grade level. 

The auditorium arts are organized 
around major social areas, thus defi- 
nitely relating them to the core curric- 
lum. They have the twofold advan- 
tage of comprising experiences sig- 
nificant to the good life and yet 
occurring under conditions controlled 
by the school. 


ACADEMIC STUDY CENTERS 

While practice of high-class daily 
living forms the gist of study in gen- 
eral education, such practice is made 
significant and purposeful mainly 
through study and discussion con- 
nected with classroom activities. Much 
of this is necessarily of an academic 
nature. The study periods not spent 
by our pupils in the auditorium arts 
are chiefly occupied in a study center 
containing a library of nonfiction 
books and magazines dealing with core- 
curriculum fields and managed by 
pupil librarians, and in the school 
library. The lunchroom is pressed into 
service at times to permit effective 
grouping in the auditorium arts and 
in the core study center, pupils oc- 
cupying it being chiefly those using 
basic textbooks in the study of spe- 
cialized elective subjects. The libraries 
contain bibliographies of readings re- 
lated to units of learning in the various 
core fields. All books, including those 
of classroom libraries, circulate over- 
night or longer. In general-education 
areas of the school’s program, drawing 
of library books by pupils to pursue 
voluntarily and independently some 
aspect of work uncovered during the 
school day is regarded as especially 
promising evidence that functional 
learning is taking place. 
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CHILDREN STUDY CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDING 


By FANCHON YEAGER? 
Second Grade Supervisor, Central Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg, Washington 


A SINGULAR OPPORTUNITY to fa- 
cilitate many-sided learnings and to 
utilize child interests was afforded a 
teacher of second grade children when 
a new elementary school was con- 
structed on grounds adjacent to the 
building in which the children then 
lived. All of the operations included 
in the erection of the new school took 
place during the school year and be- 
cause they were so close at hand and 
could be observed step by step, the 
construction project provided a nat- 
ural laboratory for study. Such a 
study was appropriate in a_ school 
where children’s interests are focal and 
where there is a recognition of the im- 
portance to the child of his immediate 
environment. 

From the beginning the activities 
connected with the construction of 
the building evoked from the children 
spontaneous inquiries which seemed to 
provide a natural background for 
learning. Moreover it provided a fruit- 
ful terrain, out of which the rich ob- 
jectives of the school could grow; it 
seemed to be an ideal project in which 
information and experience could be 
perfectly blended. The project was 
conducted through the following ave- 
nues. From the time the workmen 
appeared upon the grounds to dig, the 
children questioned. This eager and 
persistent questioning motivated the 
study. The digging of the foundation, 
the pouring of cement, the mixing of 





I acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Hubert S. 
Coffey of the Central Washington College of 
Education in preparing this manuscript and sug- 
pesting some of the ways in which this project 

as been psychologically significant. 
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mortar, the installation of plumbing, 
the heating and ventilating system, the 
bricklaying, the erection of steel re- 
inforcements, installing of dumb- 
waiter, the placing of decorative lime- 
stone blocks exemplify the wide range 
of activities studied by the group. 

On the basis of the questions, then, 
the study arose. To answer these ques- 
tions the group made frequent trips 
to the building which in turn raised 
other questions. Craftsmen were 
watched at their work. Persons were 
interviewed from the architect and 
head engineer down to the least skilled 
workman. Materials were examined 
and attempts made at analysis which 
would reveal the purpose of the ma- 
terial and its composition. Not con- 
tent with their own analysis, other 
persons were called in or sought out 
by the children to give more accurate 
information. 

Since much of the information 
gained was of complex nature and apt 
to be forgotten if not met frequently, 
it became necessary to make some sort 
of record of the children’s findings. 
An account was kept of each trip to 
the building. The account included 
a statement of the purpose of the trip 
—i.e., what specific problems the 
group meant to solve. Answers to the 
questions were given in the record. In 
addition, related informations were set 
down and the new problems recorded 
for future trips. These compositions, 
for such they were, came, of course, 
from the children. The group dic- 
tated sentences to the teacher who 
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took down these statements and pre- 
served them. A second type of record 
came about through the children’s de- 
cision to make a collection of materials 
used in the building. An exhibit table 
was rapidly filled. At first in answer 
to inquiries from other children and 
adults, oral expression seemed suffi- 
cient, but later the need for some 
written explanation became evident 
and the children set about making 
cards to accompany each specimen in 
the collection. The following compo- 
sition is offered as an illustration of 
the extent of language facility and 
maturity of thinking these children 
exhibited. ‘This is some exploded 
rock. It is used for insulation. It is 
put around the steel pipes inside the 
big clay pipe. It is put on the outside 
of the big clay pipes. The men sprad- 
dle the big clay pipes. They lie on 


their stomachs and poke the rock in 


around the pipes. It feels like cotton, 
but it is really rock. Once in a while 
you find a splinter in it. The men 
call it ‘horsefeathers.’ ” 

The group drew pictures of the 
building, illustrating each phase of its 
construction. Later these were organ- 
ized in book form. The children now 
possess a pictorial record which be- 
gins with the lifting of the first shovel- 
ful of dirt to the placing of the last 
piece of limestone on the outer con- 
fines of the building. 

It was evident that this active search 
for information and sustained interest 
could not be expected to remain with- 
in the boundaries of the second grade 
room. The enthusiasm was communi- 
cated to other children and adults to 
such an extent that the second grade 
children were called upon to give a 
public assembly where others would 
have the opportunity to learn about 
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the building. In such a setting, the 
second grade children served as ex- 
perts in explaining the use of mate- 
rials, and such technical details as the 
functioning of the ventilating and 
heating systems and in giving infor- 
mation about constructional devices to 
provide for safety. After this initial 
assembly, the second grade children 
were frequently sought by staff mem- 
bers, other children, and by groups of 
persons visiting the school as a reliable 
source of information. 

Both during the time the project 
was developing and upon the comple- 
tion of the study, it was necessary for 
the teacher to appraise the activity in 
terms of goals. Was the project val- 
uable? What were the outcomes? To 
what extent did personal, emotional, 
and mental growth take place? In 
evaluating the project, it must be 
pointed out that much learning, both 
vital and personal, is incidental and 
thus escapes classification. To appraise 
the extent to which the unit imple- 
ments the aims of the school one must 
keep in mind the activity as a whole. 
Throughout the study children were 
able to go about the building, handle 
equipment and materials, and question 
workmen. These experiences, with 
group discussions, provided opportu- 
nities for productive thinking. Chil- 
dren were led to utilize increasingly 
complex ideas, to express these ideas 
clearly, to organize and to frame ques- 
tions about problems, and to see the 
relationship between cause and effect. 
The satisfaction of evident curiosity 
resulted in widening horizons of 
knowledge, as well as encouraging an 
appreciation of accurate information. 

Frequent group meetings, commit- 
tee reports, the formulating of sen- 
tences for composition, the framing 
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of questions to be taken to experts for 
answer afforded opportunity to develop 
in the child more effective ways of 
speaking to groups and to individuals. 
In their many trips through the build- 
ing the children came to recognize 
the skill and craftsmanship of labor 
and to know personally many of the 
workmen. The danger of accidents 
to themselves and injury to expensive 
materials and equipment developed in 
the children a sense of responsibility 
for their own behavior and an appre- 
ciation of the rights of the workmen. 
The constant need of the children for 
expert advice about the details of the 
building sent them to the consulting 
engineer. Because of his friendly in- 


terest in children and insight into the 
value of the project, the children were 
enabled to recognize in him a person 
with much valuable information and 
to develop a feeling of real friendship. 


Children were led to evaluate their 
own and each others contributions to 
group discussions. A feeling of their 
own worth and that of the others grew 
out of such appraisals. Thus develop- 
ment in the many different facets of 
social behavior was brought about. 
The elusive character of emotional 
development makes it difficult to for- 
mulate in concrete terms the progress 
which the children made. The project 
enabled the children to forge ahead 
thoughtfully and resourcefully in new 
ranges of experience not mapped out 
with familiar paths. The security in 
new-found tools and the friendliness 
arising out of common experiences 
tended to establish a new basis of rap- 
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port in one child with another as well 
as with the teacher. There is a real 
value of a deeply emotional and per- 
sonal strength in the satisfaction felt 
by the child in acquiring a new area 
of information in which he has a feel- 
ing of adequacy and power. 

In conclusion, one might raise the 
question as to the appropriateness of 
such an activity in relation to the level 
of development and maturity of sec- 
ond grade children. Adults who 
watched and listened to the children 
were astonished by the extent to which 
second grade children were able to 
deal with ideas and to speak with 
clearness and understanding on topics 
of difficult nature. It revealed to 
many who followed the activity, the 
fact that when children are intensely 
interested, when recognition of their 
needs is considered and when adequate 
guidance is given, young children are 
able to reach a level of comprehension 
beyond that which is commonly ex- 
pected. 

At present the children, now third- 
graders, are living in the new building. 
To some extent this circumstance pro- 
vides an opportunity to make further 
evaluations of the project. Their en- 
joyment of its many conveniences, 
their appreciation of its beauty, their 
concern for its care, and their ability 
to look upon the completed structure 
as the result of careful planning and 
congenial human relationships is, in 
part, an outgrowth and development 
from these productive second-grade 
experiences. 





Short Articles 


COMPARISON OF VIEWPOINT OF 
PUPILS AND EDUCATORS 


By Paul W. Harnly 


Principal, Senior High School 
Grand Island, Nebraska 


7. ARTICLE reports some of the 
results obtained from 130 mem- 
bers of the Society for Curriculum 
Study and 1,572 Nebraska high school 
seniors, who marked an attitude scale! 
containing eighty statements about 
education. While the attitude scale 
was prepared primarily for high school 
seniors, the reaction of members of 
the Society for Curriculum Study was 
sought in order to secure a liberal 
point of view for purposes of com- 
parison. fs 

The statements contrasted a progres- 
sive liberal position with the traditional 
subject-matter educational program. 
They were divided into the following 
four divisions: some purposes of edu- 
cation; some general educational pol- 
icies; what shall we teach? how shall 
we teach? In applying the scale, the 
subjects were asked to react to each 
statement as follows: strongly agree, 
agree, undecided, disagree, strongly 
disagree. By assigning one point to 
the most liberal position and five points 
to the most conservative position, at- 
titude scores ranging from eighty to 
400 indicate the composite reaction 
toward the eighty aspects of education 
contained in the statements used. This 
total score is considered as a measure 
of the common attitude variable which 
might be called “‘progressivism” in ed- 
ucation. 


The scale was administered to a ten 


1The attitude scale may be obtained by sending 


a stamped, 


3 addressed long envelope 
writer. 


to the 


per cent sample of high school seniors 
in Nebraska in an effort to ascertain 
what pupils think about the whole 
process of education to which they 
have been subjected for twelve years. 
Present educational psychology teaches 
that the possession by the pupils of 
definite goals, purposes, and knowledge 
of the whole situation is necessary for 
the best learning. If the pupils are to 
become capable of intelligent  self- 
direction, it is essential that they have 
some standards of value, that they have 
practice in applying the standards, and 
that they understand at all times their 
own particular. position in regard to 
the entire educational program. 

In addition to the fact that pupils 
learn better if they understand why 
they use certain classroom devices and 
teaching materials, their attitudes or 
opinions concerning these things may 
have an important bearing on public 
support of education. In a few years 
these seniors will be voting citizens, 
taking an active part in community 
affairs. As they become older, most 
of them will probably tend to become 
more conservative rather than more 
liberal. Then, too, if pupils them- 
selves understand the objectives to be 
reached and understand why some 
learning situations are superior to oth- 
ers, their enthusiastic support should 
assist in educating their parents, rela- 
tives, and neighbors. Many adults re- 
ceive from children their major im- 
pressions of what the best kind of 
educational practices are. School ad- 
ministrators and teachers should al- 
ways realize that their most vital con- 
tacts with home and community are 
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obtained through the pupils them- 
selves. 

Replies from the Nebraska schools 
indicate that only a few of them have 
given any attention to the definite de- 
velopment of desirable attitudes in 
these areas. In most schools the teach- 
ers seem to leave such teaching to 
chance. In general, what teaching is 
done in this area follows the usual 
practice in subject-matter fields, much 
of which consists in factual textbook 
learning without regard to changes of 
attitudes and new ways of acting. 

The responses from the high school 
seniors were in most cases much more 
conservative than those from the mem- 
bers of the Society for ‘Curriculum 
Study. Only five educators showed 
total scores more conservative than the 
average score of the total senior group. 
The mean score for 130 Society mem- 
bers was 127.08, as compared with 
a mean score for the 1,572 Nebraska 
high school seniors of 178.02. 

The most significant findings of the 
study are found in the pattern of re- 
sponse to individual statements. While 
the number of educators taking the 
liberal position was always large, the 
degree of endorsement as distinguished 
by “strongly agree” or “‘agree” varied 
greatly from issue to issue. For exam- 
ple, in reacting to the statement, ‘‘Sal- 
aries of teachers should be adequate to 
attract men and women of high caliber 
to the teaching profession,” every 
educator endorsed this with eighty- 
four per cent strongly agreeing and 
sixteen per cent agreeing; while for 
the statement, “If a pupil dislikes a 
subject, it is often due to faulty teach- 
ing methods,” a total of eighty-six per 
cent endorsed the statement, but only 
thirty-one per cent strongly agreed and 
fifty-five per cent agreed, while seven 
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per cent were undecided, and the re- 
maining seven per cent disagreed. The 
pupil response to the latter statement 
was: strongly agree, fifteen per cent; 
agree, fifty-one per cent; undecided, 
eight per cent; disagree, twenty-three 
per cent; strongly disagree, three per 
cent. 

Unfortunately, in this short article 
it is impossible to give more compar- 
isons of this type, but a few general 
trends of the study will be sum- 
marized. If one~adds together the 
“strongly agree” and “agree” responses 
for the liberal position he finds over- 
whelming endorsement by the edu- 
cators in all but a few cases. In 
forty-two of the eighty statements, 
ninety-five per cent or more -of the 
responses of the Curriculum Society 
members are definitely liberal as com- 
pared with only two statements for 
the high school seniors. In no state- 
ment did fewer than sixty-six per 
cent of the educators endorse the lib- 
eral position as compared with twenty- 
one of the statements of the pupils. 

The most conservative positions 
taken by. the educators were on the 
following statements: ‘Schools should 
use every scientific method to predict 
what boys and girls are likely to do 
as adults and then give them definite 
preparation for them”; “The school 
helps materially to expose a lot of 
worn-out medieval superstitions”; ““Ed- 
ucational practice should change very 
slowly and only after we are absolute- 
ly certain that such change is desir- 
able”; and “Each pupil should be given 
all possible scientific tests to determine 
what he can do best.” 

No comment from those marking 
the papers was requested, but there 
were frequent suggestions or criticisms 
penciled in the margins or given in 
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personal letters. The remarks con- 
cerning the following statement were 
especially caustic: ‘Sex instruction 
under competent, well-trained teachers 
should be given to every high school 
pupil.” The remarks might be summed 
up in the statement: “Who is com- 
petent to give this instruction?” 

The greatest differences were regis- 
tered between Curriculum Society 
members and seniors on the following 
statements: ‘“‘Mastery of textbook facts 
is the most important objective of 
classwork”; ‘The school should not 
educate for leisure time”; ‘Salaries of 
teachers are too low in comparison 
with the income of other professions”; 
“School buildings should be used only 
for public school work and school ac- 
tivities’; ‘The teacher should plan 
work fitted to the average of the class 
rather than a program adapted to each 
individual”; “Regardless of what one 
is to do in life, the college prepara- 
tory course is the best to take”; 
“School buildings should be among 
the most attractive architecturally”; 
“The school should teach pupils how 
to resist high-pressure advertising.” 

In general, the high school seniors 
believed in the traditional subject- 
matter centered school, but they did 
show considerable desire for opportu- 
nity to participate in vital meaning- 
ful learning experiences. Areas reveal- 
ing such attitudes are: controversial 
issues should be taught—i. e., pupils 
should learn to seek explanations, 
causes, and consequences of social and 
economic questions, should learn to be 
open-minded about public questions, 
and should discuss the merits of both 
sides of social-economic questions; pu- 
pils should actually participate in com- 
munity activities as a part of regular 
schoolwork; the school should help 
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pupils find out what they can do best; 
interest rather than compulsion should 
be the dominating urge to learn. 

The writer was greatly surprised at 
the response to: “Pupils should be in- 
formed concerning the most progres- 
sive methods of education.” He an- 
ticipated that this statement would 
receive almost unanimous support by 
our members, but it ranked sixty-fifth 
among the eighty statements. In fact, 
it is the only statement for which the 
pupils were clearly more liberal than 
the educators. Since the whole study 
was based upon the assumption that 
we should be doing much more in edu- 
cating pupils regarding the relative 
value of various kinds of learning ex- 
periences, the above attitude seems a 
little disconcerting. 
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THE ELEMENTARY CURRICULUM 
DEVELOPMENT BUREAU IN NEW 
YORK STATE 
By Helen Hay Heyl 
Chief, Bureau of Curriculum Development 
New York State Education Department 

HE BUREAU of Curriculum Devel- 

opment of the Elementary Educa- 
tion Division was organized by the 
Board of Regents on July 30, 1937, 
and began to function with one worker 
in charge on December 9, 1937. The 
actual transfer to the new division 
took piace on August 8, 1938. 

The child’s curriculum, as viewed 
in this Bureau, includes the sum total 
of the child’s experiences in his envi- 
ronment both in and out of school. 
The school curriculum includes all 
those experiences of children, both in 
and out of school, which teachers use 
in guiding the individual child’s 
growth and development. Such a con- 
cept of the curriculum implies the 
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need for developing a coordination of 
the elementary school program of 
studies (the various elementary school 
subjects) and the child’s school experi- 
ences and out-of-school experiences. 

To accomplish this purpose it would 
seem that the state must assume a 
fourfold responsibility for the elemen- 
tary school curriculum: 1. It must 
provide leadership in curriculum de- 
velopment for local school systems. 
2. It must recast the state syllabuses 
and other curriculum materials pub- 
lished by the department in such form 
as will offer all schools a well-coor- 
dinated and functioning program. 3. 
It must guide curriculum programs in 
the schools. 4. It must be able to give 
competent advice and assistance to 
local school officials, teachers, and cur- 
riculum committees through visitation 
and conferences. 

Obviously such a program cannot 
render its largest service if it becomes 
an end in itself. It should develop as 
an integral part of the total educa- 
tional program for elementary schools. 

Among important functions of the 
Bureau which have developed during 
the year in response to needs and in 
keeping with the above policies are 
the following: 1. guiding the develop- 
ment of the elementary curriculum in 
the schools; 2. providing the organiza- 
tion and services necessary in the pro- 
duction of elementary curriculum ma- 
terials for the state; 3. offering leader- 
ship and service to the schools of the 
state interested in improving their 
local curriculums; 4. advising and as- 
sisting local curriculum committees in 
preparing new courses of study; 5. 
stimulating curriculum work among 
general and special supervisors in the 
department of education who can con- 
tribute to the elementary program; 6. 
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cooperating with department special- 
ists who are at work on curriculum 
projects in elementary education in 
connection with their own major field 
of interest or who are interested in 
beginning such projects; 7. acting as 
a clearinghouse for all workers in 
the department who desire to prepare 
instructional outlines, suggestions, 
courses of study, syllabi, guides, or 
similar curriculum materials for ele- 
mentary schools; and 8. aiding in the 
establishment of the department’s cur- 
riculum policies. 

At present this program of work is 
being developed along seven lines: 1. 
We are serving local committees who 
come to the Bureau for advice and 
assistance on curriculum problems. 
We have received and served fifteen 
such curriculum committees during 
our first year of organization and 
twelve other such committees since 
August, 1939. 2. We are preparing 
and issuing materials to the schools. 
3. We are visiting schools to aid them 
in the study of and evaluation of their 
curriculum programs or to assist them 
in organizing for curriculum revision. 
4. We are developing a small curricu- 
lum laboratory where curriculum 
workers from the schools may come to 
work on their problems. 5. We are 
fostering curriculum projects in many 
centers of the state and in a few se- 
lected areas are working intimately 
on a personal basis with groups in order 
to ascertain the practical functioning 
of our recommendations. 6. We are 
working with state committees as ap- 
pointed by the Board of Regents and 
with normal schools, teachers colleges, 
and state organizations such as the 
Elementary School Principals, State 
Geographers Association, and the State 
Council for the Social Studies. 7. We 
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are cooperating with other bureaus and 
divisions in the department. 

This year the Bureau has been re- 
sponsible for establishing new services 
in the field of curriculum development 
and for carrying forward certain cur- 
riculum projects already in progress 
before the Bureau was established, such 
as: the new program in the language 
arts; publications in the field of safety 
education; and the social studies pro- 
gram. The Curriculum Development 
Bureau has given advisory help to sev- 


eral committees, and it also revised 


and edited the manuscript produced 
by these committees. 

In carrying out these purposes and 
plans, the Curriculum Bureau has now 
assembled: 1. a textbook library of 
approximately 500 volumes, including 
pamphlets and research studies; 2. a 
curriculum library of sixty-eight 
courses of study from other states and 
forty-seven new local courses of study 
which have been developed in New 
York State during the past two years; 
3. a file of approximately 150 units of 
work which have been collected from 
our elementary schools; 4. a mailing 
list of more than 300 persons who are 
corresponding and working on curric- 
ulum problems with the Bureau. The 
Bureau has prepared and issued or has 
collaborated in the preparation of over 
fifteen pamphlets and leaflets. 
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EDUCATION FOR -— AND FAMILY 
LIFE 


HE DEPARTMENT of Home Eco- 

nomics of the National Education 
Association, the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study, and the United States Of- 
fice of Education are planning a pub- 
lication designed to aid schools in plan- 
ning their curriculum so as to help 
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individuals with problems in home and 
family living. The committee hopes | 
to have a publication ready for pres- 
entation by February, 1941. 

The purposes of the project are as 
follows: to prepare a statement of 
situations and problems facing the in- 
dividual at various levels in the field 
of home and family living; to describe 
practices of promise in schools and 
colleges, and with youth and adult 
groups in which the schools partici- 
pate; and to develop suggestions for 
planning curriculum experiences in 
this area. 

At the February, 1936, meeting of 
the Department of Supervisors and 
Teachers of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association, the 
president and the chairman of the year- 
book committee called together a group 
to make tentative plans for a publica- 
tion which might serve as a guide to 
home economics teachers and as an 
aid to groups in curriculum planning. 
Costs were investigated and further 
plans worked on until at the February, 
1938, meeting the executive commit- 
tee voted to investigate the possibili- 
ties of cooperating on a somewhat 
broader type of publication with an- 
other national organization. 

In 1937, the executive committee 
of the Society for Curriculum Study 
was asked to consider a publication 
dealing with education for home and 
family living at the elementary school 
level. At the February, 1938, meeting 
the executive committee voted its ap- 
proval of the idea and asked one of 
their number to investigate the possi- 
bility of such a publication concerned 
with this area of education at all school 
levels. 

Learning of each other’s plans, the 
two organizations voted in February, 
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1939, to cooperate in the preparation 
of a publication dealing with curric- 
ular problems in education for home 
and family living. In the meantime, 
the American Association of School 
Administrators selected Education for 
Family Life as the theme of its 1941 
Yearbook. This coincidence makes it 
possible for the jointly sponsored pub- 
lication to emphasize particularly the 
curriculum problems of teachers with 
confidence that the administrative 
probiems will be fully considered in 
the yearbook of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators. 

In August, 1939, Commissioner 
Studebaker, learning of the need for 
funds by the committee, offered to 
supplement those of the Home Eco- 
nomics Department of the National 
Education Association to meet expenses 
of committee members in connection 
with the publication. The commit- 
tees appointed by the respective so- 
cieties consist of the following: The 
Society for Curriculum Study—Bess 
Goodykoontz, Assistant Commissioner 
of Education, United States Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C.; 
Edith Bader, Assistant Superintendent 
of Public Schools, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan; William H. Bristow, Dean of 
Instruction, State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania; and C. L. 
Cushman, Coordinator, Commission 
on Teacher Education, American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. The De- 
partment of Home Economics of the 
National Education Association — 
Beulah I. Coon, Agent for Studies and 
Research, Home Economics Education 
Service, United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C.; Erma 
Christy, City Supervisor of Home Eco- 
nomics, Muncie, Indiana; Mildred W. 
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Wood, Supervisor of Homemaking 
Education, Phoenix Union High 
School, Phoenix, Arizona; and Frances 
Zuill, Director of Home Economics, 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

One section of the proposed publica- 
tion will consist of descriptions of 
school practices which have seemed 
effective in helping individuals with 
home and family living problems in 
the elementary school, the secondary 
school, in college, in adult groups and 
teachers in training. The committee 
is now trying to secure information 
on practices which should be fully 
described in the Yearbook. These prac- 
tices might include: 

1. Cooperative planning among va- 
rious departments and services of the 
school to help students to solve prob- 
lems in home and family living; for 
example, nutrition programs, observ- 
ing and helping with small children so 
as to gain greater understanding of 
them, recreational activities, etc. 

2. Cooperative planning by homes 
and schools of units concerned with 
home and family problems, of both 
school and out-of-school schedules, 
home assignments, recreations, school 
lunches, etc. 

3. Developing courses, or units of 
courses, dealing at appropriate levels 
with such problems as: sharing home 
responsibilities, establishing good health 
habits, understanding differences in 
home and cultural patterns of families, 
developing satisfying relationships with 
own and other age groups, consumer 
buying, housing, etc. 

4. Using home and environmental 
data in guidance of young people and 
adults in their problems of home and 
family living; for example, through 
home visits, home and school projects 
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varied for individuals, personal con- 
sultation, psychological or psychiatric 
service, family counseling, discussion 
groups, etc. 

5. Developing and using an envi- 
ronment which is significant for home 
and family life in the community; for 
example, providing opportunity for 
parents and students to work and play 
together; cooperative living arrange- 
ments; improving appearance, health- 
fulness, efficiency of school and 
grounds, etc. 

6. Developing with community 
agencies cooperative projects which 
improve family living; such as home 
improvement, housing surveys, library 
facilities, planning motion picture and 
other recreation programs, home gar- 
dens, etc. 

The committee will welcome the 
names of institutions in which promis- 
ing practices may be found. 
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CURRICULUM REVISION IN A 
DIOCESAN SYSTEM 


By Sister Mary de Paul 
Siena Heights College, Adrian, Michigan 


_- FOLLOWING plan is suggested 
for initiating a program of curric- 
ulum revision with the intention of 
finding as many opportunities as pos- 
sible for including more objectives, 
content materials, and activities that 
are closely interwoven with the out- 


of-school life of the pupils. Since a 
diocesan school system is unique in 
itself and is made up of members of 
various religious teaching communities 
and congregations, it is quite necessary 
that a well-organized plan take cog- 
nizance of that fact and make provi- 
sions for participation of all groups 
represented in the system. 
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Determining the Need for Curricu- 
lum Revision. There should be a de- 
tailed study of some of the real prob-— 
lems of living today. An honest con- 
sideration of the needs of boys and 
girls in this ever-changing society 
should give some basis for the selection 
of new materials, and the remodeling 
or rejection of old, useless ones. Teach- 
ers in our schools should be aware of 
the various conflicting psychologies 
underlying the educational programs 
today, and should have a comprehen- 
sive understanding of the philosophy 
and psychology of Thomas Aquinas. 
If they knew that Aquinas was more 
modern than the most progressive edu- 
cator today, they might modify their 
processes somewhat and alter their 
plans. Therefore, in order to under- 
stand that the so-called activity move- 
ment is not contrary to the philosophy 
of Catholic education, teachers must 
know the modern educational psychol- 
ogies and their comparisons with Cath- 
olic philosophy. 

Preparation of Teachers for the Pro- 
gram. The period of orientation 
should be begun by presentation of 
problems for discussion at regular 
teachers meetings and by offering 
extramural courses in which the teach- 
ers could enroll for the study of con- 
temporary problems. Discussions of 
these problems and their effects upon 
the life in the community would help 
define the purpose of education within 
that community. In any program 
dealing with life situations, it is very 
necessary that the philosophy be set 
up in terms of actual needs, both pres- 
ent and future. Groups of teachers 
should be organized in working com- 
mittees to study the laws of learning 
and their application to the various 
phases of education. These commit- 
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tees should represent a cross-section of 
the entire teaching staff of the diocese. 
They should formulate recommenda- 
tions to be given to all other members 
of the revision program. Once these 
recommendations have been made and 
acted upon jointly, the philosophy set 
up, then a set of goals should be set 
toward which the curriculum revision 
program should aim. 

Producing the Materials. All teach- 
ers should participate in the production 
of the curricular materials, according 
to their capacities, interests, and needs. 
However, the subject-matter special- 
ists, under the direction of the curric- 
ulum consultant and curriculum di- 
rector, should assist the teachers in 
planning and in developing units. In 
all probability, the more capable teach- 
ers will be the ones who will produce 
much of actual and usable material, 
but they should secure the cooperation 
of all other teachers by asking them 
to try out certain units or parts of 
units and to make suggestions as to 
content and experiences. 

Individual teachers should be select- 
ed for the production and preliminary 
try-out of units of work. After ex- 
perimentation, the tentative units 
should be revised in the light of crit- 
icisms received and then submitted for 
second trial. Care must be taken that 
the preliminary trials be made in 
schools that are typical in the system 
as well as in those that are not typical. 
No unit should be given a preliminary 
try-out until it has been fully ap- 
proved by the curriculum consultant 
and the curriculum director. 

Installing the Materials. Commit- 
tees selected from members of the 
groups participating should be chosen 
to act as installation committees. They 
should plan for the orientation of all 
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teachers in the system so that no one 
will be unfamiliar with the units on 
any given level. This would necessi- 
tate the demonstration of units on all 
levels in all types of situations. Only 
the best teachers should be chosen to 
give these demonstrations and these 
teachers should afterwards be free to 
visit the classes of the novice teachers 
when they work the units out for the 
first time in order to offer assistance 
and encouragement. Teachers on each 
level should meet often before, during, 
and after the preliminary try-out, and 
the installation of the materials. Dis- 
cussions pro and con of the materials 
suggested should bring out the defects 
and help clarify procedures. The cur- 
riculum director and the community 
supervisors should follow the work 
very closely in order to help teachers 
in planning and revising parts to fit 
specific situations, and to make mate- 
tials more usable in classrooms. It 
should be suggested that teachers as 
well as supervisors keep a diary record 
of each unit and offer in general meet- 
ings such recommendations as seem 
feasible for the revision of materials. 
The reactions of pupils to each part 
of the units should be given much con- 
sideration and their suggestions incor- 
porated into the records. 


7 


THE STUDY CENTER AS IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS 


By Bert R. Smith 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College 
HE STUDY CENTER is a form of 
supervised in-service training of- 
fered by Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College when and where it 
is most convenient for the students. 
The work is conducted through the 
Extension Department by a regular 
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faculty member of the education staff 
and is approved by the Council on 
Public Higher Education. Each cen- 
ter is supported by nominal tuition 
fees, the staff member receiving ex- 
penses and a small allowance from the 
fees collected. 

These supervised centers are organ- 
ized through the efforts of the superin- 
tendents, supervisors, principals, and 
teachers. Some of those enrolled are 
college graduates and do not seek col- 
lege credits. The work of the centers 


has the following purposes: to develop 


a cooperative plan of applied super- 
vision for the schools; to study and 
improve the curriculum; to improve 
the teachers in service; and to evaluate 
the results of applied supervision ob- 
jectively. 

In the development of the plan of 
supervision a survey to determine needs 
is made by the director, the superin- 
tendent, the supervisor, principals, and 
teachers. Visits by the superintendent 
and supervisor are made on call to 
some of the schools; age-grade and 
grade-progress tables are completed by 
the end of the second week; a compre- 
hensive diagnostic testing program is 
carried on in each school; a study is 
made of every pupil in school, con- 
sisting of his physical, mental, moral, 
emotional, social, vocational, and avo- 
cational condition. By a scheme of 
cooperative evaluation a combined list 
of needs is formulated. From this list 
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the objectives are set up for a long- 
time program. Some of the more. 
pressing needs, common to all, are se- 
lected for immediate action, such as 
a county-wide health program through 
the cooperation of the doctors and 
nurses in the County Health Unit. 

In studying and improving the cur- 
riculum two points are stressed. Each 
teacher revises her course of study for 
one subject in one grade as a guide. 
Then she selects, develops, and teaches 
one of the units proposed in her course 
of study. When the introduction of 
units of work around centers of in- 
terests is once fully started, it has been 
our experience that it continues in- 
definitely. Many studies dealing with 
groups and individual problem chil- 
dren are made. Much emphasis is 
placed on the techniques of studying 
and learning. Workbooks, mimeo- 
graph, hectograph, and ditto materials 
with much free materials are studied 
and introduced in the various schools. 

The superintendent and supervisor 
evaluate results by the change in the 
community’s interest for the schools, 
by the change in the teacher’s attitude 
towards her work, by the change in 
the pupil’s reaction to the whole 
scheme of improvement. The princi- 
pals and teachers evaluate the results 
by a second testing program. We 
find that the teachers improve because 
they are helped to do better the es- 
sential thing which they are doing any- 
way. 





Curriculum Research 


RETARDATION POINTS TO NEED FOR 
CURRICULUM ADJUSTMENT 

Under the direction of Superintend- 
ent V. F. Dawald, the Beloit (Wiscon- 
sin) Schools issued a recent survey,! 
the purpose of which was to find the 
existing condition of overageness and 
retardation in the Beloit schools. The 
data were gathered on all children in 
Grades 1 to 9 and were summarized 
in tables showing the grade progress 
by number of years retarded or accel- 
erated. 

Out of a total of 3,920 children, 
954, or 24.33 per cent, are overage 
for their grade. Out of a total of 
3,175 children, on whom complete 
data were secured, 35.74 per cent are 
retarded one year or more. Of this 
group 26.96 per cent are retarded one 
year, 6.96 per cent two years, and 1.82 
per cent three years. As in overage- 
ness, a decline takes place in retarda- 
tion after Grade 8. 

Because of the high percentage of 
overageness and retardation existing in 
the Beloit schools, a detailed study of 
these two problems should be made in 
order to determine their specific causes. 
The influence of such factors as sex, 
adolescence, environment, mental abil- 
ity, personality, curriculum organiza- 
tion, race, economic status, pupil in- 
terests, and entrance before standard 
age, all offer avenues through which 
the problems can be approached. Class- 
room teachers are in a strategic posi- 
tion to attack the problems on an in- 
dividual but systematic basis. 


‘Dawald, V. F. and Sosted, H. A. 
of Age-Grade Progress. Grades 1-9. 
Bulletin No. 4. Beloit, Wisconsin: 
Schools, 1939, 46 p. Mimeographed. 
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In order to make it possible to ad- 
vance all pupils who became thirteen 
years of age into the junior high 
schools, provisions should be made in 
each junior high school, both in cur- 
riculum and instruction, to care for 
the maladjusted overage and retarded 
children. Curriculum adjustments, 
particularly in elementary schools 
where a high percentage of overage- 
ness and retardation exist, should be 
made to meet the personal needs of the 
learner in light of his mental ability 
and social maturity. 

As an outgrowth of the survey, two 
classes for exceptional children were 
established in two junior high schools. 
The instruction in these rooms is in 
charge of a teacher trained in the 
teaching of the handicapped. 


vg 


Hunt, Rotre Lanrer—A Study of 


Factors Influencing the Public 

School Curriculum of Kentucky. 

Nashville, Tennessee: George Pea- 

body College for Teachers. 1939. 

Doctor’s dissertation. 

In studying the influences that have 
shaped the curriculum, the author’s 
purpose was “‘to list the factors and to 
show them in action, rather than to 
compute the effects of a factor.” In 
his opinion, a careful survey of the 
factors which influenced curriculum 
construction in the past is necessary so 
that we may recognize their presence 
and evaluate their influence in con- 
structing the curriculum of the future. 
The study is restricted to the develop- 
ment of the curriculum in Kentucky. 

The first part of the work takes up a 
review of the development of the Ken- 
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tucky common-school curriculum as 
regards legislative action. The first 
act merely set up a system of public 
schools, but made no specific mention 
of subject-matter requirements, either 
as regards the school offerings or the 
qualifications of the teachers. In 1845, 
parents were legally confirmed in their 
right to select any texts they might 
choose, but in 1851 this privilege was 
transferred to the State Board of Edu- 
cation, specifying that the curricular 
offerings “should not go beyond the 
elements of a plain education in Eng- 
lish, including grammar, arithmetic, 
and geography.” Succeeding years saw 
the establishment of Negro schools and 
the addition of more and more courses 
by legislative action until in 1934, 
when extensive grants of power in 
this respect were given to the State 
Board of Education and the State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

In listing the factors which brought 
about these various changes in subject 
matter, the author has made no at- 
tempt to place them in the order of 
their importance, nor has he been able 
to avoid their occasional overlapping. 
He has set them down in a rather 
detailed manner and with a great mass 
of illustrative matter. 

Among these factors, those which 
seem most worthy of note because of 
their influence on the development of 
the curriculum, not only in Kentucky 
but everywhere, are the following: the 
functions which society defines for the 
school; the advances of science and 
industry; homogeneity of the popula- 
tion; educational aims and objectives; 
methods and instructional devices; 
imitation of other localities; popular 
opinion; pressure groups; administra- 
tive policies of public agencies and 
administrative officials; the needs and 
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abilities of the pupil; the influence of 
the teaching profession; the business 
of writing and selling textbooks; and 
the housing and equipment of the 
schools. 

The more important of the author’s 
conclusions are: that the process of 
curriculum revision be kept on a dem- 
ocratic plane; that the teaching pro- 
fession take a more active leadership 
in this problem; that the child’s needs 
and abilities serve as the real criteria 
of curriculum values; that children 
be taught how to think rather than 
what to think; that national aid to 
schools be carefully evaluated and re- 
strained where it would exercise too 
rigid a control; that selfish pressure 
groups and commercial interests be 
curtailed in their activity in the 
schools; and that the schools be per- 
mitted and encouraged to experiment 
freely to build up a satisfactory pub- 
lic school curriculum. 

ApotpH A. KLAUTSCH 
University of Illinois 
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Covert, CLypE C.—The Public Jun- 
ior College Curriculum. University, 
Louisiana: Louisiana State Univer- 
sity Press. 1939. 177 p. $2.25. 
The purpose of this study was to 

discover the offerings of the present 

public junior colleges and to deter- 
mine future trends. The data were 

taken from the college catalogs of 195 

institutions, or 85.2 per cent of all 

public junior colleges. The most com- 
mon academic courses offered include: 

English, speech, French, German, Span- 

ish, European and world history, gov- 

ernment, psychology, economics, phys- 
ical education, sociology, mathematics, 
chemistry, the biological sciences, and 
physics. The most common non-aca- 
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demic courses are music, art, com- 
merce, engineering, education, and 
home economics. The ratio of aca- 
demic to non-academic courses offered 
is about two to one. Only 23.6 per 
cent of the 195 colleges offer orienta- 
tion courses. The offerings in Eng- 
lish, social sciences, physical education, 
commerce, and music show the great- 
est increase since 1921; while modern 
and ancient languages show the great- 
est decrease. 

The author concludes that the jun- 
ior colleges with enrollments of fewer 
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than 300 students neglect the non- 
academic courses. Nearly all the jun- 
ior colleges need to incorporate a core 
offering in general education. He fur- 
ther suggests the provision of a guid- 
ance program and the inclusion of a 
program of adult education. This is 
largely a quantitative study of the 
present situation in terms of course 
titles and semester hours. It does not 
include a detailed study of the content 
or the quality of the junior college 
curriculum. 
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NEWLON, Jesse H.—Education for 
Democracy in Our Time. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
1939. 242 p. $2.50. 

This volume presents an overview 
of the topic of democracy which is, 
in many respects, admirably adapted 
to the needs of the teaching profession 
and to laymen who are interested in 
the question of democracy in its rela- 
tion to education. In simple, non- 
technical language the author portrays 
the nature of the present social crisis, 
the limitations of scientific method in 
dealing with current educational is- 
sues, the promise of American life, the 
confusion of counsel that prevails with 
respect to policy, and the complexity 
of the task confronting the American 
people if a democratic solution is to be 
found for our social and educational 
problems. It is shown in the light of 
historical perspective that democracy 
in our time is not a compartmentalized 
affair, but must be made over into an 
inclusive way of life, if it is to offer 
effective competition to movements 
like Fascism and communism, which 
have appeared upon the scene as rivals 
of democracy. Finally, a social pro- 
gram is offered for the American school 
and for the teaching profession, which 
is based on the contention that edu- 
cation must assume responsibility for 
the nurture of the democratic spirit. 

It would be easy to enlarge on 
the historic insight of the author, the 
sanity of his proposals, and his sensi- 
tiveness to practical difficulties. The 
general tone of the discussion is itself 
an exemplification of the democratic 


spirit, in behalf of which the book is 


written. However, since reviews are 
expected to convey the impression that 
the reviewer knows more about the 
topic than the author, a couple of crit- 
ical comments may be offered instead. 
One of these relates to the proposition 
that democracy must be interpreted as 
a name for a way of life. If this is 
the case, it is hardly defensible to 
center the discussion of democracy so 
exclusively on politics and economics. 
There is no gainsaying the fact, for 
example, that we have a theological 
heritage which is authoritarian in qual- 
ity and which constitutes a formidable 
obstacle to the spread of the scientific 
attitude in social matters, which the 
author rightly deems essential to the 
practice of democracy. This heritage 
is all the more potent because it is so 
consistently ignored in educational 
discussions. Why this conspiracy of 
silence? A genuinely democratic pro- 
gram in education must make pro- 
vision for reconstruction in areas like 
religion and ethics and literature and 
the arts, as well as in the areas of 
politics and economics, if it is to lay 
claim to adequacy. Oversimplification 
of the problem is likely to end in frus- 
tration. 

The second comment has reference 
to the familiar topic of indoctrination. 
On the one hand, the author insists 
that there must be no imposition of 
beliefs. ‘The aim must be to make 
the individual intellectually a free 
man” (p. 102). But, on the other 
hand, education should be “consciously 
planned to win American youth to 
loyalty to democracy,” by which is 
meant “loyalty to the ideals of free- 
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dom of inquiry, freedom of thought, 
of speech, of publication” (pp. 216, 
217). It is not altogether obvious how 
these two positions are to be reconciled. 
What they seem to say is, first, that 
any specific proposition should be con- 
sidered strictly on its merits, but, sec- 
ondly, that the question of advocating 
freedom of inquiry, etc., is not to be 
considered in the same way. If this 
question is no different from other 
questions, why talk of planning to win 
the loyalty of our young people? De- 
mocracy is on firmer ground if it con- 
tents itself with promoting an under- 
standing of the democratic point of 
view. Its quarrel with authoritarian- 
ism lies in the fact that the latter 
make no serious attempt to provide a 
genuine option. Democracy proceeds 
in the faith that its truth will pre- 
vail if given a decent chance. 

These comments are not offered to 
detract from the merit of the book. 
If they serve any purpose at all, it is 
to stimulate further thinking about 
democracy, a purpose to the fulfillment 
of which this book is an important 
contribution. 

B. H. Bove 
Ohio State University 
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CLapp, Ersie RipLey — Community 
Schools in Action. New York: The 
Viking Press. 1939. 391 p. $3.75. 
Community Schools in Action is a 

description of two community-school 

programs, one developed in the Roger 

Clark Ballard Memorial School, located 

in a rural area near Louisville, Ken- 

tucky, and the other in the Arthurdale 

School, Arthurdale, West Virginia, a 

community of homesteads established 

by the United States government. The 
book is a contribution to the growing 
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literature dealing with community ed- 
ucation. It should be most useful to 
administrators and teachers because of 
the sympathetic understanding of the 
immediate vital problems faced in this 
type of education and the story of the 
practical ways and means developed to 
solve these problems. At the same 
time the programs described, and the 
book itself, illustrate a weakness all 
too common in community-school 
programs. There is no concrete basic 
social philosophy. 

In a brief introduction John Dewey 
develops an excellent orientation for 
community schools. He writes: “The 
reason, I believe, why more is said and 
written than done about the social 
function of schools is that ‘society’ is 
taken as a kind of sociological and 
academic entity, instead of as the lives 
of men, women, boys, and girls going 
on right around us. Under such cir- 
cumstances, writing becomes pale and 
shadowy—abstractions dealing in re- 
mote language with an abstraction. 
The neighborhood is the prime com- 
munity; it certainly is so for the chil- 
dren and youth who are educated in the 
school, and it must be so for adminis- 
trators and teachers if the idea of 
socially functioning schools is to take 
on flesh and blood. There is no occa- 
sion for fear that the local community 
will not provide roads leading out into 
wider human relations if the opportu- 
nities it furnishes are taken advantage 
of.” 

In the programs at the Ballard 
School, as well as in Arthurdale, “ ‘so- 
ciety’ is taken as the lives of 
men, women, boys, and girls going on 
right around us.” All those who value 
a sympathetic, understanding relation- 
ship between teachers, pupils, and par- 
ents should be delighted with the ac- 
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count of the development of these two 
schools. Teachers and administrators 
engaged in somewhat similar educa- 
tional ventures will find the book rich 
in practical ways and means. The 
Ballard County Fair, the Women’s 
Food Exchange, pre-school clinics, the 
parents’ share in the work of the 
schools, the way in which the envi- 
ronment permeated the elementary cur- 
riculum of the Arthurdale School, the 
use of local ballads, drama, and history, 
and the repeated union of school and 
community activities, illustrate an un- 
usual understanding of immediate per- 
sonal and community problems. The 
rural high school at Arthurdale is, 
however, comparatively conservative, 
showing far less imagination and re- 
sourcefulness in adaptation to commu- 
nity needs than the two elementary 
school programs. 

Brief descriptions of the historical 


development of the two schools help 
the reader to understand the process 
of educational development in both 


situations. The book is rich in sug- 
gestion of practical methods and rich 
also in the quality of human contacts 
which is at the heart of everyday liv- 
ing in a democracy. 

One misses, however, in these pro- 
grams, the same quality of under- 
standing of the relationship of local 
problems and difficulties to the na- 
tional scene and the larger society. 
There is real concern for the practice 
of democracy in face-to-face relation- 
ships, but all too little concern with 
an analysis of the major social prob- 
lems of modern America or of the 
South of which local problems are an 
inextricable part. 

The programs described are not suf- 
ficiently intellectualized. Issues such 
as those of race, farm tenancy, unioni- 
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zation, conservation of human and 
natural resources, unemployment, pa- 
ternalism, dictatorship, nationalism, 
the maldistribution of wealth and in- 
come—in a word, the sickness of an 
acquisitive society—are noticeable for 
their almost entire absence. The pres- 
ent reviewer, at least, feels that Com- 
munity Schools in Action would have 
been a richer book had the author, out 
of her broad experience of the last 
few years, not only described the pro- 
grams of the schools, as she has done, 
but brought to bear in her analysis a 
more critical attitude, both as regards 
the schools and the social process in 
American life. 

Belief in democracy, even practice 
of democracy in face-to-face relation- 
ships, is not enough. In the long run, 
and over the years, community schools, 
and indeed all other educational in- 
stitutions, to be effective, must lead 
children, youth, and adults to think 
through the major issues in modern so- 
ciety. In the words of John Dewey: 
“There is no occasion for fear that the 
local community will not provide roads 
leading out into wider human relations 
if the opportunities it furnishes are 
taken advantage of.” It is the respon- 
sibility of those who are engaged in 
community education to see to it that 
advantage is taken of all opportunities. 
Indeed, helping to think through the 
larger social problems of American life 
in the present stage of our develop- 
ment may very well be the first re- 
sponsibility, not only of all educators, 
but all intelligent citizens. If the 
community-school movement can help 
to do this it will have made a major 
contribution to American life. 

SAMUEL EVERETT 
Northwestern University 
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BROENING, ANGELA M. AND OTHERS 
—Conducting Experiences in Eng- 
lish. National Council of Teachers 
of English, Monograph No. 8. New 
York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany. 1939. 394 p. 

In 1935, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, through a large 
committee, of which W. Wilbur Hat- 
field was chairman, issued a volume 
entitled An Experience Curriculum in 
English. ‘Various conditions, motives, 
and understandings influenced the re- 
port. Teachers were dissatisfied with 
the results of previous curricula; a 
rapidly-growing secondary school pop- 
ulation offered new problems and em- 
phasized old ones; educators generally 
were accepting, at least superficially, 
a demand for a practical education and 
along with this acceptance were adopt- 
ing the phraseology of the John Dewey 
philosophy. Moreover, numerous sur- 
veys of adult reading in the United 
States indicated the inadequacy of the 
formal courses in vogue. Earnestly a 
committee undertook to develop a 
more vital program in English. 

Immediately, however, they found 
themselves in a difficult situation. 
English is a somewhat unique area in 
the school. The chief means of com- 
munication, it is dependent upon real 
experiences for vitality. We do not 
tell two strangers to begin talking 
clearly and vigorously. People must 
have something to communicate, a 
motive for communication, and an 
Opportunity or situation suitable. Thus 
spoken and written composition had 
previously often lacked vitality by 
being taught for their own sake. Ob- 
viously, an ideal curriculum would 
enable the teacher of English to deal 
with language problems in meaningful 
situations. These the school did not 
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then offer in large measure, although 
today, but a decade since the commit- 
tee began its work, many schools do 
provide rich opportunities. The Eng- 
lish teachers, therefore, set out to find 
situations which they could bring into 
or set up in their classrooms, and in 
which language was essential. Lan- 
guages in General Education, a recent 
publication of the P. E. A. Commis- 
sion on Secondary School Curriculum, 
points out their difficulty: 

“Lastly, the so-called ‘experiences in 
English,’ which have recently absorbed 
more and more of the time devoted to 
English classes and of the thought of 
English teachers in secondary schools, 
can be defined as the study of any 
human activity or occupation in which 
English, the language, is used. It is 
obvious that there is no limit in a high- 
ly verbalized society to the number of 
directions these studies can take, or 
to the extent to which they can be 
pushed in any direction. . . . Bound 
to English in the first place by purely 
fortuitous ties, the study of these ac- 
tivities rarely becomes a study of Eng- 
lish, and remains almost wholly a study 
of the activities themselves which in- 
volve the language.” 

In consequence of the foregoing the 
report included many contradictory 
and confusing suggestions; and im- 
portant and trivial, as well as prac- 
tical and pedantic, experiences appeared 
side by side. Nevertheless, the im- 
portant emphasis on the need for a 
more honest and vital teaching out- 
weighed the defects, readily admitted 
by the book’s authors. 

Only two years later a second com- 
mittee was authorized to discover how 
teachers were giving form to the pro- 
posals of the first report. The new 
publication, Conducting Experiences 
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in English, contains collected descrip- 
tions of such teaching. These range 
from important studies of individual 
and community problems, in which 
language and literature serve as means 
to an end, to the utilization of chil- 
dren’s needs and interests as means 
for dressing up a predetermined unit. 
The book as a whole, however, includes 
many illustrations which, to the pres- 
ent reviewer, seem far in advance of 
those offered as guides in the first vol- 
ume. 
inal report. 

One cannot read the descriptions in 
Conducting Experiences without real- 
izing two important matters: (1) that 
these English teachers reporting are 
eager to meet the real needs of young 
people; and (2) that they cannot do 
this adequately alone. In order to help 
children to write and speak about local 


problems, they first investigate these 


problems. Where are the teachers of 
social studies, of guidance, of voca- 
tions, when teachers of English cannot 
find these investigations already under 
way? If they are in process, why are 


This is high praise of the orig- 
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the teachers of language remote from 
the issue? 

The book is in three parts: Directing 
Experiences Through Literature; Shar- 
ing Experiences Through Communica- 
tion; Solving Teaching-Supervisory 
Problems. The plan is most ambitious, 
resulting in some cases (as with cor- 
rective teaching) in a superficial or 
at least one-sided presentation. Espe- 
cially valuable is a source section con- 
taining lists of references, including 
periodicals for use by teachers and 
pupils. An excellent index, designed, 
as seems seldom the case, for use, needs 
especial commendation. 

If the book is used, as it should be, 
to stimulate thinking and promote ex- 
perimentation it can be of great serv- 
ice; teachers and supervisors should 
beware, however, the temptation to 
take over a unit. The most valuable 
experiences in a classroom are usually 
those which cannot be copied or re- 
peated. Its reading by an entire staff 
might well result in a closer integra- 
tion of the work of all areas. 

Lou LaBRaNT 
Ohio State University 
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